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Male and Female 


By Dr. MEYER FORTES 


MARGARET MEAD is one of the most gifted anthro- 
pologists of our time. She is also somewhat of a 
celebrity outside her professional circle. <A 
distinguished lady-novelist, Miss Rebecca West, 
hails her as a genius on the dust cover of this 
book.* Her opinions are listened to with respect 
by the enlightened lay public of her own and 
our continent; and she is not diffident in 
expressing them, whether the issue be the feeding 
of babies or the psychology of totalitarian 
dictators. Moreover, she has the right to be 
heard with respect; for she has the knowledge, 
the experience, and the insight of a great and 
assiduous student of mankind. To discuss, let 
alone to weigh up and judge, any book of hers 
is therefore no simple task. And Male and 
Female is more than ordinarily difficult to write 
about because it has already “hit the headlines ” 
and because, in any case, the usual criteria of 
science do not apply to it. True, the full panoply 
of academic trappings, footnotes, bibliographies 
(mostly Margaret Mead and her immediate 
colleagues), and bits of. technical jargon—though 
this is commendably rare—is there. But . its 
manner is more that of a tract than of a scientific 
treatise. It is full of dogmatic assertions which 
few people will have the knowledge of physiology, 
anthropology, and especially psychology, to be 
able to check. What evidence, to take a some- 
what trivial example, is there for the statement 
(p. 196) that “in World War II, the differential 
pay of the American GI and the British Tommy 
was primarily important in Britain because it 


* Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a 
Changing World. By Margaret Mead. Gollancz. 18s. 


gave the first group an advantage over the 
second in courtship and solicitation”? Again, it 
is dizzy reading, for it is written in technicolor 
so to speak, splashed with allusions and over-bold 
metaphors and often lapses into slovenly verbiage. 
How, for instance, does one “separate oneself 
from one’s own pulse beat”? 

All the same, this is an important book, packed 
with information and rich in thought, a challenge 
both to the professional student of human nature 
and to the progressive man in the street. It drives 
home the fact that human behaviour is governed 
by forces as yet obscure to our understanding and 
which certainly do not conform to our common- 
sense notions or the categories of conventional 
logic. 

The book falls into two main divisions, which 
are only very tenuously connected by the common 
theme. It is an accepted premiss of human social 
life everywhere and at all times that men and 
women, male and female, are different and that 
the socially recognized differences which separate 
and at the same time bind the sexes are ultimately 
related to bodily form and function. What is the 
stuff of which and what the processes by which 
these differences are created in society? How 
are they elaborated and exploited in human social 
relations and how, in turn, do they shape the 
course of individual and social existence? This, 
in commonplace terms, is the subject of 
Dr. Mead’s book. In the first division of the 
book she deals with it as a universal human 
problem; in the second, she looks at contemporary 
American society from the angle of her special 
inquiry. She tells us that she is writing as an 
anthropologist; and indeed she draws extensively 
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on her studies among primitive and Oriental 
peoples for illustration and argument. But her 
guiding ideas come not from anthropology but 
from psycho-analysis and the psychiatrist’s clinic. 
And there’s the rub. Dr. Mead links together in 
one genetic series the infant’s experiences of its 
own body, adolescent sexuality, adult mating 
habits, family forms, and the general sex mores 
of a culture. Brilliant and plausible as these 
sequences might seem as here presented, especially 
to anyone familiar with the psycho-analytical 
theories behind them, they still remain a matter 
of inspired guesswork, though Dr. Mead writes 
as if they are proven and generally accepted. 

Dr. Mead’s method of thought, the kind of 
hypotheses she uses, and the assurance with which 
she implies proof are best illustrated by a remark 
thrown off almost as an obiter dictum. “ Middle- 
class virtues,” she declares (p 316), “learned out 
of reciprocal relationships between mother and 
child, are patterned originally in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, taking in, keeping, ordered giving 
out, in which the male child has all the complica- 
tion of sorting out the control imposed on 
elimination from the need to keep somewhat 
available his impulsive masculinity.” In plainer 
English, middle-class virtues are laid down in 
earliest infancy by the way a mother handles her 
child’s habits of eating and defecation. The facts 
of economics, of education, of religious teaching, 
of legal and moral sanctions, apparently don’t 
count. That is a difficult one to swallow. But 
it is typical of Dr. Mead’s thinking. 

Dr. Mead’s discussion ramifies so widely that 
a central argument cannot easily be isolated. One 
key idea is the ineluctable difference in the repro- 
ductive roles of men and women. The anatomical 
basis of this is one source of bodily experiences 
which are transformed by every culture, primarily 
through the relationship of mother and child, into 
the approved modes of adult sexuality, adult 
character structure, and adult adjustment to social 
life. The way in which a culture defines the 
relationship of mother and child is critical for 
the development of adult sexual and parental 
attitudes. Thus among the gentle protective 
Arapesh it is easy for the girl “to transfer an 
attitude of pleasant expectancy (built up during 
breast feeding) from the mouth to the vulva.” 
and this results in a satisfying, complementary 
relationship to the male in sex life and parent- 
hood. In other cultures the handling of the body 
orifices in infancy produces an’ aggressive. 
grasping sexual attitude among the women and fear 
of adult sex gratification and parenthood among 
the men. Motherhood is the climax of “ female 
ness,” and there is the implication that the ideal 
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should be to bring up girls so that they can wait 
patiently and happily for this fulfilment. 
“ Maleness,” on the other hand, rooted every- 
where in a conspicuous sex organ, is fulfilled by 
achievement in public life, or through material 
goods, or through intellectual channels. This, 
however, is not always sufficient for the male; and 
just as, in some cultures, female envy of male 
potency distorts the woman’s life-roles, so male 
envy of female reproductivity may lead to exag- 
gerated symbolic compensations in ceremonials. 
This sample, inadequate as it is, gives an idea 
of how Dr. Mead’s arguments run. Many readers 
will, however, find the chapters on modern 
America of most interest. Dr. Mead tries to be 
detached and tolerant; but one cannot avoid the 
impression that the middle-class American way 
of life fills her with foreboding if not loathing. 
Perhaps there is at the back of her mind the 
contrast of the uninhibited, uncompetitive, 
sexually balanced Samoans, as she describes the 
customs of “dating” and “petting” among 
American adolescents, and the frustrations that, 
as a result, lead to the perpetual struggle of 
married partners to maintain sexual and emotional 
harmony. Much of this applies equally to the 
middle class of this country; and the psychological 
perils of marriage and child-rearing described by 
her are as serious for us as for modern urban 
Americans. How accurate Dr. Mead’s picture of 
American middle-class upbringing, adolescence, 
and family adjustment is cannot be judged by the 
English reader. It is an impressionistic picture, 
focussed on the problems of sexual development. 
It certainly corresponds closely to the pictures 
one derives from American novels and plays. 
It is in this section that Dr. Mead shows most 
plainly her own value judgments on the subjects 
she has discussed, and she ventures to make sug- 
gestions for re-shaping the relations of men and 
women in American society so as to give them 
a chance of a healthier and more satisfying 
sexual life and parenthood. The critical reader 
will find her views in this connection ambiguous 
and her advice rather banal. She censures the 
competition between men and women which 
results from their roles being confused through 
common education and equality of access to most 
occupations and professions. But she would like 
to preserve for women their freedom to do every- 
thing that men can do while setting them apart 
to fulfil their femininity in motherhood. With a 
respectful bow to the Church, she insists that 
marriage must ideally be for life: but she makes 
a moving plea for greater freedom, simplicity, and 
dignity in divorce. And the best hope she holds 
out for giving men and women a happier and 
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healthier life as sexual partners and parents is the 
nursery school. Her book brings to our attention 
vividly and convincingly the fundamental 


influence of sexual development trom infancy to 
old age in the social life of every human com- 


Foote of “* The 


A HUNDRED years ago was born an_ untiring 
fighter and martyr for Freethought and for the 
general cause of progress—one who did as much 
as any other individual to shame the Victorian 
age out of its hypocritical intolerance of the 
public criticism of a religion in which it only 
half believed. 

Very little is known of the early years of G. W. 
Foote. We know from his own testimony that 
he was bred a Christian, and that he studied both 
sides of the religious question before abandoning 
his creed. “I have been a Christian,” he told the 
Governor of Holloway Gaol; “I know all that 
can be said in defence of your creed, and I am 
well acquainted with all your best writers. I am 
a Freethinker in spite of this; I might say because 
of it.” 

Before the end of the ‘seventies Foote was 
prominent as a fellow-worker with Holyoake and 
Charles Watts on behalf of Freethought. — For 
some time he assisted in editing the Secular 
Review. At that time Foote was not in sympathy 
with the more militant tactics of Bradlaugh. But 
in 1880 began the historic attempt of the reac- 
tionaries (mainly, but not exclusively, of the Tory 
Party) to debar Bradlaugh, on the ground of 
Atheism, from taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. This was the turning-point of 
Foote’s career. This convinced him that the 
religious reactionaries would never listen’ to 
reason, and that only an attack with the gloves off 
would penetrate their skins. In 1881 he started 
The Freethinker with the intention, announced in 
his first number, of employing “the resources of 
science, scholarship, philosophy, and_ ethics,” 
together with “any weapons of ridicule or 
sarcasm that might be borrowed from. the 
armoury of common. sense.” against super- 
stition in general and the Christian superstition in 
particular.” The attack was rammed home by 
satirical illustrations, which began in the third 
number. 

In 1882 the Gladstone Government was asked 
in Parliament to prosecute The Freethinker. 
Harcourt, the Home Secretary (an old-fashioned 
Protestant whose views were antiquated, even in 
the ‘eighties), was at first inclined to leave Foote 
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munity. It also shows that there are no easy 
solutions to the problems of failure, unhappiness, 
and sickness that spring from the discrepancies 
between sexual development and need on the one 
hand, and social pressures on the other. 
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Freethinker 


and his paper to what he described as the “ repro- 
bation of all decent members of society.” But 
Foote did not leave him the option. A local 
secretary of the National Secular Society having 
been bound over for blasphemous libel, Foote 
publicly challenged the authorities to attack 
leaders of the movement and not the rank and 
file. Accordingly, three individuals—W. J. 
Ramsey as proprietor, Foote as editor, and E. W. 
Whittle as printer of The Freethinker—were 
summoned for blasphemy. The case against 
Whittle was withdrawn on his ceasing to print 
the paper. 

Foote conducted his own defence both in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court and at the Old Bailey. The 
indictment, framed in old-fashioned terms, was 
itself an eloquent comment on the pre-scientific 
ideology which underlay, and still underlies, the 
law of the land in many fields of jurisprudence. 
It charged Foote and Ramsey with publishing 
blasphemous libels “to the great displeasure of 
Almighty God, to the scandal of the Christian 
religion and the Holy Bible and Scriptures, and 
against the peace of our Lady the Queen, her 
crown and dignity.” At the first trial the jury 
disagreed. Early in 1883 Foote, Ramsey, and 
their new printer, Kemp, were re-indicted before 
Baron Huddleston and Justice North. The 
counsel for the prosecution was the reactionary 
and bigoted Hardinge Giffard, who had appeared 
a few years before against Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant in the Knowlton pamphlet case, and who 
a few years later was to become Lord Halsbury 
and Chancellor of England as a reward for party 
services. Giffard used the customary advocate’s 
tricks, telling the jury that he would not shock 
public decency by reading matter which would 
“ grieve the conscience of any sincere worshipper 
of the great God above us.” Foote, defending 
himself, pleaded that views similar to his own had 
been expressed by Mill, Matthew Arnold 
Swinburne, Clifford, and other writers of note. 
But he was obstructed at every turn by North, 
who refused to allow him to cite these authors, 
and who laid down that “what somebody else 
has said, whoever that person may be, cannot 
affect the question in this case.” Once again the 
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jury disagreed. But on a third trial, Foote was 
convicted and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 

In those days feeling over the Bradlaugh 
struggle was intense, and the court was thronged 
with sympathizers with Foote. Groans and hisses 
greeted the verdict. Cries of “Scroggs” and 
* Jeffreys were hurled at North before the police 
could clear the gallery. Foote, with a mock bow, 
said to his judge: “Thank you, my lord; the 
sentence is worthy of your creed.” Ramsey, his 
fellow-prisoner in all the trials, got nine months, 
and Kemp three. North had to leave the court 
via Newgate to evade the demonstrations of the 
throng outside. A petition for the release of the 
prisoners, signed by Spencer, Huxley, Frederic 
Harrison, Leslie Stephen, and a long list of 
scientists, artists, and men of letters, was ignored 
by the obdurate Harcourt. The sentences were 
served in full. 


Foote did good work for Freethought after his 
release, but never so great a piece of work as this 
historic stand against official hypocrisy. Later in 
his life, by fighting the Bowman case, he took the 
lead in establishing the legal right of Freethought 
societies to benefit by legacies. In that fight he 
received the moral and finencial support of the 
Rationalist Press Association. That victory, and 
the relative rarity with which resort is now had to 
the Blasphemy Laws, are his two greatest monu- 
ments. He had the defects of his qualities; he was 
never a good business man, and this made co- 
operation between him and other workers for 
Freethought, such as the late C. A. Watts, at 
times difficult. But such matters should be seen 
in proportion. In this centenary year all Free- 
thinkers—be they of the N.S.S., R.P.A., or Ethical 
brand—can join in saluting the memory of one 
of the most eloquent tongues and pens and one ol 
the bonniest fighters that have ever torn the mask 
from humbug and spoken plain truth in plain 
English to plain people. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


THOMAS PAINE MEMORIAL 


A BRONZE statue of Thomas Paine has been erected in 
Burnham Park, Morristown, New Jersey. U.S.A. li 
is a 14-ft. figure in which Paine, seated before a drum- 
head, is portrayed as writing one of his Crisis papers. 
A rifle lies across his knee. At the unveiling ceremony, 
on July 4 last, the dedication address was delivered by 
Mr, Joseph Lewis, the Secretary of the Thomas Paine 
Memorial Committee. The statue, which has taken 
two years to complete, is gilded and the total cost is 
$54,000, of which about $35,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. The sculptor is Mr. George J. Lober 
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Crime and Punishment 


(Continued from previous issu2) 


Il—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

IN my article last month I dealt with the difficulties 
which attend the scientific study of delinquency, 
as exemplified in the recent debates on capital 
punishment. | will now continue the discussion 
by examining the parallel controversy about 
corporal punishment which culminated in a 
debate in the House of Lords on crimes of 
violence, and led to an interesting, though not 
very enlightening, series of B.B.C. talks on the 
general question of punishment. 

Punishment is not, of course, peculiar to the 
criminal law. It is and has been used from 
primitive times in almost every family, school, or 
grouping of human beings, chiefly as a means of 
deterring people from unsocial conduct, but also 
as a method of training. Essentially it depends on 
the fact that an animal will take all possible steps 
to avoid pain; punishment being the deliberate 
application of pain for the purpose of deterring 
a person from taking some action. This sort of 
punishment probably started in sub-human, if not 
in anthropoid, families, for it is found in rudimen- 
tary form among several of the higher animals. 
Indeed the conscious use of punishment, either for 
deterrence or training purposes, must long post- 
date its earliest use as a method of social control. 

This fact that punishment existed before 
criminal law itself has important consequences, 
especially because it is, in this early stage, quite 
impossible to disentangle the deterrent and the 
training aspects of it. The father of the family, 
and indeed the schoolmaster, deter and train at 
the same time; the training consisting largely in 
its earliest stages in deterrence from particular 
types of conduct. Penologists who hold that 
punishment is only allowable when and in so far 
as it is reformatory, a view more commonly found 
in the U.S.A. than in England, seem to me to 
overlook this truth and to simplify the problem 
in a quite unjustifiable way. 

In much later times, after the invention of 
gods and the growth of superstitious observances, 
it was thought that sins against the Divine 
authority entailed serious consequences in the 
form of droughts, floods, lightning, which could 
be warded off only by appeasing the Divine 
vengeance through the sacrificing of the supposed 
wrongdoer, who was as often as not some quite 


innocent victim or scapegoat. Since these 
calamities were particularly devastating, and 
primitive societies were absolutely defenceless 


against them, unusually violent emotional reactions 


against the alleged wrongdoer, in which the long- 
ing for vengeance was often uppermost, would 
sweep over the tribe, and his punishment would 
take a specially solemn and cruel form. In this 
way the element of retribution came into punish- 
ment, to be followed by the peculiar and subtle 
idea that in some mysterious way the victim 
could expiate the sins of his fellow tribesmen as 
well as his own. 

It will at once be realized that from a 
Rationalist’s point of view the retributive aspect 
of punishment stands on quite a different footing 
from either deterrence or reformation, as the 
training element is now usually called. It is quite 
reasonable to use pain, or the threat of pain, to 
deter people from anti-social conduct, provided 
we inflict the minimum amount necessary to 
secure Our objective, and employ the sort of 
pain least likely to cause permanent injury to the 
criminal, as to imprison rather than to flog, or to 
fine rather than to imprison—again, of course, 
provided the more lenient form of punishment 
does not unduly diminish its effectiveness. It is 
even more reasonable to apply the pain in such a 
way as to establish habits of good conduct in the 
person who has been doing wrong. But with this 
growth of civilized ideas about the gods, and 
especially when a host of tribal deities became 
metamorphosed into a good and all-wise God, it 
ceases to be reasonable to suppose that he will 
really punish a whole society for the wrongdoings 
of one sinner, or “ visit the sins of a father upon 
his children unto the third and fourth generation.” 
And though it still remains possible for many 
to believe that Jesus can expiate the sins of all 
human beings, it no longer seems reasonable to 
suppose that the execution of the scapegoat is 
really going to wash out the sins of his fellow 
citizens. 

When the new outlook had become established, 
which was not until recent times, doubts soon 
came to be cast on the retribution theory of 
punishment. It nevertheless dies hard. It 
remains, for example, the belief of the Roman 
Church and of other groups of Christians. Even 
among those who no longer accept the orthodox 
basis for the doctrine, it is still often supported 
on the ground that it is somehow required to 
satisfy the outraged feelings of society. This 
view, expressed by Sidgwick in a_ well-known 
passage in his Methods of Ethics, has been slowly 
losing ground, and it is probably true to say that 
the theory of retributive punishment is now kept 
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alive by those religious sects which have. been 
least touched with modernism. 

At the same time, although the theory may 
survive with difficulty, the emotional feeling on 
which it is so largely based, and especially the 
longing for vengeance, continue to be very strong 
in society. Whatever survival-value it may once 
have had—and it is arguable that in primitive and 
unstable communities this was high—has now 
gone, at any rate in civilized societies, and it is 
very important to bring home to the ordinary 
man that vengeance is in modern times clearly a 
vice, and not a virtue. 

There is one aspect of the expiatory side of 
retributive punishment which requires further 
mention. It appears to be a fact that some 
prisoners get emotional satisfaction from a feel- 
ing that by undergoing punishment they have 
expiated their offence. Criminals are even said 
to have surrendered themselves to the police 
because of remorse of conscience which could only 
be set at rest by such expiation. This attitude is 
understandably encouraged by the Churches, but 
it clearly has its dangers. Just as with some 
Catholics, absolution appears to operate as carte 
blanche for further sinning, so some criminals, 
having had a long series of crimes taken into 
account by the Court administering sentence, 
seem, on completing their term, to regard them- 
selves emotionally as free to take up their 
criminal careers again. 

The problem of corporal punishment is very 
much bound up with the retributive theory, 
though that is not always realized. This type of 
punishment has been used, in modern England 
at any rate, almost entirely for robbery with 
violence; but there is no reasonable argument 
for confining it to that type of case. 

Physical pain is an obvious deterrent, and this 
has made it a popular punishment, and even 
more, a method of training, for domestic animals, 
children, slaves, soldiers, and others for whom a 
strong discipline is thought fitting. It has also 
been the favourite weapon of torturers, and the 
difficulty of preventing punishment by the inflic- 
tion of physical pain from developing into torture 
is an argument against its use. There is a good 
deal of evidence to show that it has a permanently 
brutalizing effect on prisoners who undergo it, 
and no evidence that it is more effective than 
imprisonment; which, in addition, obviously gives 
more scope for reformative influences to be 
brought to bear. 

In the result, the tide has been flowing against 
the use of corporal punishment in criminal cases 
for well over a century, and England is one of the 
few countries which have maintained it until our 
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Own generation. It was, indeed, abolished in the 
enlightened early Victorian times, when this 
country was in the van of penal progress; but a 
series of popular scares brought it back as punish- 
ment for robbery with violence, so-called white 
slavery, and a few other offences. A _ violent 
robber would, on grounds of mere reason, appear 
to be about the last type of criminal who could be 
deterred by corporal punishment, and so the 
Statistics have always proved. Obviously, it was 
the “eye for an eye,” or retributive, theory which 
really underlay the demand for its restoration. 

A careful inquiry into the whole problem was 
made by a Select Committee of Parliament in the 
years immediately before the war, and they 
reported against its continuance except in the 
one case of attacks by prisoners upon their 
warders. This recommendation was carried into 
effect by the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, against 
strong Opposition in the House of Lords. 

The sequel affords a fascinating and disturbing 
illustration of the difficulty of bringing reason to 
bear on problems of crime and punishment, and 
of the truth of the general propositions with 
which I commenced these articles. As after all 
wars, there was a considerable increase in crimes 
of violence after the last war, and this has not, at 
any rate up to the end of 1949, shown any 
appreciable diminution. It will be within the 
recollection of my readers that several spectacular 
cases occurred early in the present year which 
were given great prominence in the sensational 
Press. Much play was made with the fact that 
at the beginning of 1949 corporal punishment 
had ceased, and it was suggested that the “ wave 
of violent crime” was attributable to this fact. 

A debate was staged in the House of Lords, 
during the course of which emphatic pleas for 
the restoration of corporal punishment were made. 
Early in the discussion the Lord Chancellor 
showed, from the Home Office figures, that there 
had, in fact, been a significant decrease in the 
cases of robbery with violence in 1949, as com- 
pared with 1948, the last year during which a 
prisoner could be sentenced to flogging for this 
offence. On the other hand, the sum-total of 
crimes of violence had increased; the others, of 
course, being offences for which it had not been 
possible to award corporal punishment. In a 
world conducted on the basis of reason this would 
have been an end of the matter. But noble lords 
in Parliament continued to advocate corporal 
punishment, and a distinguished judge sniffed at 
the Home Office statistics: he said he preferred 
“* facts.” 

What are we to make of all this? Clearly, I 
think that a long and intensive educational cam- 
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paign is necessary if the public, and even the 
educated public, are to understand that the prob- 
lems of crime and punishment can be solved only 
in the light of a genuine scientific approach, and 
that spontaneous emotional reactions are to be 
distrusted, if not definitely negatived. The B.B.C. 
has performed a public service in initiating dis- 
cussion with the talks which I have already 
referred to. Unfortunately, apart from a 


psychiatrist, who dealt only with one, though a 


very important, aspect of the problem, the 
speakers were not recognized authorities in 
penology, and the talks therefore gave a definite 
impression of amateurishness. For many years 
now this subject has been a recognized branch 
of scientific study, though the workers in the field 
are lamentably few. If the public are to get a 
sound grasp of the problem involved, it is essen- 
tial that the discussions should be led by recog- 
nized authorities on the subject. CHORLEY. 


Inquest on Logical Positivism 


IF we inquire into its psychological origin or 
motivation we shall find it difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the system of dogmatic opinion 
known as Logical Positivism, whether it be valid 
or not, arose in the first place from an impulse to 
escape from the world of day-dreaming fantasy 
which is one of the inferior and accidental by- 
products of Platonism. As Santayana has pointed 
out, in Platonism and the Spiritual Life, too many 
philosophers in the Platonic tradition have slipped 
into the logical error of hypostatizing the so-called 
“ideas ” of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good 
—that is, into regarding them as self-subsistent 
and in some sense personal entities existing in an 
actual “ other world” transcending the world of 
human experience. But to repudiate this notion 
is not to deny—as in effect Logical Positivism 
does—the reality of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
It is true that the world of human experience is 
the only world we know or can know. But it is 
also true that mind and spirit, emotion and feel- 
ing, as indubitably belong to that world as do 
brute physical facts. When we speak of “the 
spiritual world” we are not necessarily embrac- 
ing transcendentalism; we are merely using a con- 
ventional (and too often misleading) metaphor to 
affirm something that is as much an empirical fact 
as any other. 

It is the word “ world,” with its suggestion of 
concreteness, that is at the root of the trouble; in 
ordinary everyday discourse we are too apt to 
lose sight of that word’s metaphorical character, 
and so there arises the. myth of another world, 
actual though invisible, in which exist the Platonic 
“forms” or “values” of which the goods we 
fugitively experience here are the imperfect reflec- 
tion. It is a convenient and useful myth, but 
only so long as it is not taken literally. A myth 
is a necessarily more or less crude dramatization 
of an idea or apprehension not otherwise expres- 
sible in a short form. That is its legitimate 
function: to express abstract ideas in concrete 
forms and so bring them within reach of the 


mind. The human mind can think only in 
images, and where the imponderable realities of 
experience are concerned exact scientific state- 
ment is all but impossible. We must, whether we 
like it or not, resort to a species of poetry. The 
poetic myth of Platonism, qua myth, has enriched 
our literature and nourished our imagination; it is 
only when it is represented as a literal fact, and 
seeks to establish an absolute dualism, that it 
becomes logically objectionable. Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, in A Critique of Logical Positivism 
(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.), sometimes provokes in me 
the suspicion that he is not fully aware of this 
necessary distinction. Indeed, his language at 
times is such as to suggest that he himself accepts 
a naive dualism. He dissentingly quotes Prof. 
Ayer as saying “that it cannot be significantly 
asserted that there is a non-empirical world of 
values.” Now that statement, as it stands, seems 
to me impeccable. A non-empirical (that is, not 
experienced) “ value” is surely a contradiction in 
terms. Value is a relative term. It implies a 
relationship. Value for what, value for whom, 
are relevant and indeed inevitable questions that 
arise. Value, in fine, cannot exist in vacuo. This 
is not to say, however,as Ayer says,that all ethical 
and esthetic judgments are merely emotive, sub- 
jective, and unmeaningful. Still less is it to sub- 
scribe to his dogma, unsupported except by 
repeated assertion, that no proposition is meaning- 
ful that cannot be analysed and re-stated in terms 
of sense-experience. Logical Positivism contends 
that when I say “This is good” or “ That is 
beautiful” I am not saying anything about the 
world outside me but merely giving vent to a 
private emotion. The operative word is “ merely,” 
because that I am expressing a personal judgment 
(or emotion) is, of course,.not in question: the 
question is whether I am doing anything more. 
Joad argues, and in my opinion irrefutably, that 
Iam. Iam saying that I perceive in this or that 
a quality external to myself (though known only 
when it comes into relationship with myself) 
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which belongs also to some other things and is 
recognized by at least some other perceivers, if 
not by a general consensus. This does not, I 
think, imply—and here I differ from Joad, if I 
understand him rightly—that truth, beauty, and 
goodness, or indeed anything else, can be known 
to exist in a region utterly transcending human 
experience. But it does imply that our awareness 
of them is not, to use a phrase of his own, 
irremediably private.” 

The last point is crucial. In this timely, acutely 
argued, and very useful book, Joad has no diffi- 
culty in showing that Logical Positivism, in its 
anxiety to expose sentimental fallacies and correct 
loose thinking, runs headlong into the most 
barren of all irremediable privacies, Solipsism, the 
doctrine that denies reality to everything but one’s 
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own sensations. Logical Positivists fight shy of 
this conclusion, but it follows logically from their 
own arguments. Where Logical Positivism is 
most perversely wrongheaded and shallow is in 
its resolve to reauce all human experience to 
sense-experience. In this it has a close affinity 
with Behaviourism. Like Behaviourism it throws 
out the baby with the bath-water, since it makes 
nonsense not only of metaphysics, its avowed 
enemy, but also of such concepts as Reason and 
Truth. That it constitutes a salutary challenge 
to the facile assumptions of common sense may be 
allowed; but it is dogmatic in temper and 
impudent in method, and, like some other dog- 
matisms, it begs the whole question at the outset 
by denying the status of meaning to any statement 
that is not acceptable to Logical Positivists. 
GERALD BULLETT. 


Dare to Be a Daniel 


(Continued from previous issue) 


WE have claimed that Rationalism is concerned 
with all the vital interests of life, and that if we 
regard the truth of this claim as the mainspring 
of our thought and practice we are then bound 
together by an inspiring belief that makes 
Rationalism a purposeful, non-theological religion. 

Now sincere conviction of the rightness of this 
belief should impel Rationalists to become 
evangels of their taith. Their attitude towards 
life, and their conduct, should bear witness to 
their probity and to the virtues of the truth they 
expound; and their earnestness should generate 
the zeal that makes their “ religious *” enthusiasm 
-ontagious. In other words, the intellectual belief 
that reason, applied to verifiable experience, can 
find the best solutions to the problems of our 
time, and make the finest contribution to man’s 
well-being, is a belief that should be held not 
passively but passionately. This raises the 
question: How is Rationalism justified in re- 
guiring emotional support for its message and 
mission? Are not the emotions suspect? 

One often hears that Rationalism is bleak. arid, 
and cold. Critics have been heard to say that it 
is devoid of interest in the emotions, although 
these conduce to our joys and sorrows, make us 
first aware of the beautiful and good, and give 
us the comforts of sympathy and affection 
Rationalism is thus charged with taking no notice 
of things “felt” and of being 
attentive to things ipprehended.” 
can be met and refuted 


exclusively 
The charge 
That we are all subject 
to emotions is a fact: and Rationalism does not 
deny or ignore facts for it cannot exist without 


them. It certainly seeks an explanation of 
emotions, how ‘to account for their strength and 
character, how they can be induced, controlled, 
refined, and utilized; but this merely helps us to 
know mere about them. Actually, Rationalism 
tends to intellectualize their enjoyment and so 
provides an added experience which no other 
agency can supply. Of course, Rationalism finds 
no reason for condoning the belief that emotions 
can have a supernatural or divinely mystical 
element. On the other hand, it finds considerable 
evidence that emotions may upset the balance of 
the mind and affect the power to engage in 
straight thinking. But where the thinking is 
already straight, and the emotions are invoked for 
impressive purposes in keeping it so, or when 
the emotions have no particular bearing on 
straight thinking, Rationalism does not condemn 
them or decry the sentiments with which they 
become associated. 

It is worth recalling that, throughout the ages, 
the very men who have most assiduously and 
skilfully played on the emotions by means of art, 
literature, music, sculpture, architecture, and 
dogmatic religion, have all done so by scientific 
or Rationalist processes—by conscious calcula- 
tion of what has to be done to produce 


emotional responses. By quip, gibe, and 
searing criticism, that  hard-headed  play- 
wright Bernard Shaw, a_ passionate believer 


in what he stands for, works up our emotions 
until they enforce our pewers of thought—but 
that, too, is all calculated; for, in describing his 
*T reason out every sentence 


practice he states: 
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I write to the utmost of my capacity before I 
commit it to print.” Richard Strauss, another 
emotion raiser, but by means of opera and music, 
also says: “I work very coolly, without agita- 
tion, without emotion even. One has to be 
thoroughly master of oneself to regulate that 
changing, moving, flowing chessboard—orchestra- 
tion.” All reputable works of art excite emotion, 
though their greatness may be due to their logical 
structure. It is interesting to note in McCabe's 
A Rationalist Encyclopadia that many of the 
great creators in the various branches of Arts 
and Letters were not only Rationalists in their 
special lines of work but also in their readings of 
the universe. 

Art and artifice, symbolism and deliberately 
contrived illusion, make-belief as in play and 
drama, are all employed in daily life to arouse 
emotions for praiseworthy: purposes; and, pro- 
vided they are used without any misunderstand- 
ing of their nature and of the true reason for 
their use, they are legitimate aids in stimulating 
enthusiasm for the Rationalist way of thought. 
If Rationalism is ever taught as a school subject, 
they will be essential instruments of education in 
its principles and methods, for no better—more 
vivid or effective—demonstrations of a success- 
ful technique of instruction could be devised. 

Rationalism as a religion, firing the imagina- 
tion of young people at the age when they are 
susceptible to ideals, would have widespread 
communal appeal; for many of the impression- 
able features that have been mentioned are group 
activities, and are regarded as social amenities to 
be enjoyed by those who have aspirations in 
common. So let it be made clear that 
Rationalism is kill-joy or deterrent of 
emotional expression. If young people, full of 
the sap of life, wish to sing with joy because 
spring is come, or the corn is ripening in the 
fields: if, in exuberance of spirits, they are urged 
to dance and mime, using symbolism and pattern 
to give their movements meaning and grace; if 
they desire to pay homage to the memory of 
noble men and women who, by their achieve- 
ments, have merited esteem: if they feel moved 
to mark the occasion of birth, or marriage, or 
death, or even initiation into the service of 
Rationalism, with appropriate and memorable 
ceremony, not excluding pageantry: if young 
people find that such forms of personal and 
communal expression enrich their lives and are 
essential pleasures, then here is the welcome 
news—Rationalism is the philosophical religion 
that enables these pleasures to be indulged in 
without their being identified with the goodness 
of God or the wickedness of the Devil. 
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The intellectual side of Rationalism does, 
however, try to ensure that expressional activities 
shall not be crude in taste or form, that they 
shall not lack artistry. It encourages the use 
of what is most commendable for its purpose; 
so that everything, be it simple or ornate, has 
the stamp of quality and sincerity. The co- 
operation of our finest artists, musicians, authors, 
and architects should be sought and they should 
be commissioned to give of their best. Whether 
any special meetings of fervent Rationalists are 
called services, the songs they sing hymns, the 
addresses sermons, the affirmation of faith a 
creed, the declaration of hope that Rationalism 
may gain converts a prayer, and the ceremonial 
orderliness ritual, is merely a matter of nomen- 
clature, though one set of terms might influence 
the B.B.C. to grant an allocation of time devoted 
to religion, while the other would not. 

Only our passionate belief in the ideals of 
Rationalism will inspire others to join us in 
making it a great communal faith. Young 
peopie are naturally more zealous in an active 
way than elderly folk, though the former 
usually have the sagacity to temper their ardour 
with the wisdom which the latter, more 
experienced and reflective, can often place at 
their disposal. But any Movement, if it is to 
survive, grow, and fructify, must be constantly 
rejuvenated. So the future of Rationalism rests 
with the young men and women who have the 
mental and physical vigour and the passionate 
devotion which the task that lies ahead requires. 
It is well to remember that one of the Founders 
of the Movement was twenty-four years of age. 

Those who at present avow their allegiance to 
Rationalism are so dispersed that companionate 
action is rarely feasible. And the numbers being 
comparatively small, every member who becomes 
a missionary must be prepared to stand alone 
among the lions he hopes to subdue and win 
over. The lions are formidable—strong and 
subtle. And they cannot be avoided. The fact is, 
that directly Rationalism begins to tackle the real 
problems of life, it becomes cencerned with the 
way in which the professions, trades, and social 
enterprises are organized, controlled, and 
directed, and it becomes critical of their aims, 
practices, and ethical standards. It soon lights 
upon much that ought to be condemned, and 
condemned outright. No Rationalist with inside 
knowledge of our educational system, for 
instance, could submit it to a searching examina- 
tion without observing how farcical are the 
assessments of, and the provisions for, the three 
A’s—Ability, Aptitude, and Attainment—now 
proudly substituted for the three R’s, and he 
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could hardly fail to conclude that the system 
should be thoroughly overhauled. 

Now a Rationalist who is bent on initiating 
reforms in line with his philosophy immediately 
comes up against all those who benefit by keeping 
things unaltered. He must expect almost every- 
one who would lose power, prestige, money, 
prospects, privileges, and friendships by his pro- 
posals to start roaring and snarling. Family 
obligations, cherished beliefs, self-esteem, and the 
fighting instinct, also play their part in fomenting 
opposition to any change that would be personally 
unprofitable, however right and just it may be 
by the dictates of reason and equity. Hence, the 
Rationalist who, with earnestness and conviction, 
persists in analysing the irrationalities that are so 
prevalent and in advocating Rationalist ways of 
coping with and removing them has, indeed, to 
be a Daniel. He will offend many who think they 
have the power and the means of suppressing 
him and of making his labours ineffective. But 
if his altruism is beyond suspicion, and_ his 
character and steadfastness are worthy of his 
faith, he will win through and gain adherents. 
Naturally, he would be fortified by the know- 
ledge that, in the Movement, there are many 
others who, like himself, are persevering and un- 
afraid. So clearly, there is a call for Daniels, a 
call that should appeal to all who have moral 
courage and integrity of mind and who are im- 
bued with the spirit for high emprise. A ready 
response would have far-reaching effects. The 
four-to-five thousand membership of the R.P.A. 
enables it to speak with a certain amount of 
authority, and, owing to the intellectual standing 
of its Honorary Associates and other subscribers, 
it can and probably does make those who would 
openly penalize an active Rationalist somewhat 
cautious. But if it had a four-to-five million 
membership, through securing the adherence of 
all those who assert that, by thinking straight, 
speaking straight, and acting straight, they are 
“religious in the true and best sense,” the 
Association would command such respect that 
every Rationalist would be able to declare his 
faith without fear of punitive reactions 

Rationalism is spared the disunity that would 
result from alignment with any political or 
other sectional organization of a professional or 
industrial character, for none of these purports 
to be Rationalist, and they all have specific aims 
and functions peculiar to their own needs. But 
the member of any organization can be a worthy 
recruit to our Cause if, according to his ability, 
knowledge, and understanding, he employs 
scientific methods in his search for truth, and in 
following it wherever it may lead. 
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Being largely committed to publishing, the 
R.P.A. has at present no executive possessing the 
facilities or personnel for organizing the local 
activities that would make Rationalism a virile 
faith of universal acclaim. This work must be 
initiated by zealous individuals operating in youth 
clubs, hostels, schools and colleges, in workshops 
and factories, in olfices and other places of busi- 
ness, in homes and social centres, in village halls 
and market squares—that is, wherever people meet, 
hold converse, have common interests, and can be 
encouraged to seek mental and physical recreation. 

But the R.P.A. could organize ways and means 
of feeding this evangelical Movement with 
intellectual nourishment, and the distinguished 
men and women who have already done so much 
for Rationalism could give the Movement 
guidance and direction. It is true that we either 
go backward or forward, and in outlining pro- 
posals for going forward the writer has indicated 
quite plainly what Rationalism means to him, in 
the hope that it may mean the same to others. 
It is a personal conception, but it is based on the 
belief that only by kindling a blazing religious 
enthusiasm for Rationalism can it have any 
inspiring future. CHARLES T. SMITH. 


DUST TO DUST 


I paSseED where children had been late at play, 

They had played in the dust of the roadway, and their 
toys, 

A broken cup, a spade and bucket, lay 

Just where they threw them when their mother’s voice 

Crying “Children, come,” permitted no delay, 


Forgotten now their plan, their toil, their haste 
To make an end before the call to bed. 

Their castle, moat, and walls I hardly traced, 
Ruined already by some heedless tread. 

They slept and soon the whole would be effaced. 


So men, I mused, the greatest even, scheme 

And build their castles, empires, dynasties, 

Make States and laws, and in proud folly dream 
These shall resist the rust of centuries 

And stand like rocks against Time’s sundering stream. 


What now of Philip and his greater son? 
What of the Pharaohs, Caesar, Charlemagne? 
Cyrus, Darius, and Napoleon, 

French Louis, Russian Peter, Charles of Spain? 
Who ruled in Nineveh and Babylon? 


They shaped a little dust, then heard the cry 
Which bade them lay aside their toys and sleep. 
The footsteps of the years, as they went by, 
Scattered their dust till but a shapeless heap 
Was left: and, after, only memory. 


All systems perish. Thought alone defies 

Time’s withering touch. From age to age Man’s breast 

Visions of beauty lighten, and by wise, 

Brave, tender words stilled is the soul’s unrest. 

This alone strengthens, soothes, and satisfies. 
HAMILTON FYFE. 
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The Death of Adam Gowans Whyte 


Ir is with profound regret that we have to record the 
death of Adam Gowans Whyte, which occurred suddenly 
on July 31, the day before his seventy-fifth birthday. 
Only a few days before he died he had attended a 
committee meeting of the R.P.A. Board, and beyond 
complaining of what he thought were but symptoms of 
an oncoming cold, he seemed well and was in his usual 
good spirits. The news that reached us so soon after- 
wards, that he had collapsed while shaving, came 
therefore as a most painful shock. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the loss the Rationalist 
Movement has sustained by his death. He was un- 
questionably one of its greatest personalities and leaders, 
and his services to the cause of Rationalism were 
immense. Coming to London in 1898, he met the late 
C. A, Watts, and it was the friendship and co-operation 
of these two men, and a few others, that led to the for- 
mation of the R.P.A, This friendship and co-operation 
with the late editor of this journal, we are happy to 
say, Whyte afterwards extended to its present editor. 

Readers of The Literary Guide will all be familiar 
with the outstanding literary -abilities and qualities of 
Adam Gowans Whyte. He was one of its most brilliant 
contributors, and throughout the many years of his 
association with the Rationalist Movement no issue of 
the Guide appeared without something from his pen, 
either signed or unsigned. He will be remembered 
chiefly, perhaps, by his monthly feature * The Open 
Window,” which he wrote under the name of 
* Protonius.” The contribution which appears in the 
present issue was written shortly before his death. He 
Was an uncompromising Rationalist and the avowed 
enemy of all religious superstition and humbug. He 
was never so happy as when he was fighting these evil 
things. His favourite weapon was that of ridicule, and 
readers of the Guide who so much enjoyed his regular 
monthly tilts at clerics and clericalism will know with 
what masterly skill and with what deadly effect ne 
wielded this weapon. But there was never any trace 
of malice in anything he wrote. Indeed, apart from his 
wisdom and knowledge, it was his kindly nature, his 
bright and genial personality, and his warm friendship, 
that were so much a joy and inspiration to those oi 
us who were privileged to know him and to work 
with him. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Rationalist Press 
Association, which was held at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from August 4 to August 8, was once again a 
very successful one. A summary of the lectures and 
proceedings, together with a photograph, will appear in 
our next issue, 


All members of the R.P.A. are cordially invited to 
attend the Twenty-first Birthday Celebration of 
Conway Hall on September 24. The morning address 
at 11 o'clock will be given by Mr, Hutton Hynd, who 
will be the guest of honour. An afternoon programme 
of speeches and music, with an interval for tea, will 
begin at 3 o'clock and continue until 6-30. Mr, S. K. 
Ratcliffe will take the chair, and among the principal 
speakers invited are Mr. Joseph McCabe, Mr. Howell 
Smith, Mr, Hutton Hynd, and Mr, G. O'Dell. 


Notes and News 
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The latest addition to the list of Honorary Asso- 
ciates of the Rationalist Press Association is Prof. 
Barbara Wootton, the well-known economist, who is 
now a Governor of the B.B.C. Members of the 
Association who attended the last R.P.A. Annual 
Dinner will remember Prof. Wootton’s forthright speech 
on that occasion (which was reported in The Literary 
Guide) and the Association is to be congratulated on 
having obtained her support. 


*” * * 


The Ethical Union will be holding a Week-end Con- 
ference at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, from 
September 16—18. The programme will include 
lectures given by D. H. Stott on “ Finding a Treat- 
ment for Juvenile Delinquency,” by Dora Russell on 
** New Frontiers of Feminism,” and by- Hector Haw- 
ton on “ Prospects of Humanism.” A social event, 
with music, is planned for Sunday evening. The 
inclusive charge is £1 12s. 6d., and all applications 
should be sent to the Secretary, 4a, Inverness Place, 
London, W. 2.° 


* * 


In a critical review of Mr. Hector Hawton’s The 
Thinker’s Handbook, which appears in The Freethinker 
of July 23, Mr. H. Cutner writes: ‘* Almost all of it 
I can thoroughly recommend as containing the best 
presentation of the Freethought (he would call it 
Rationalist) case I know. All who have occasion to 
proselytize, or who want some telling arguments 
against religion, will find it invaluable. A book of 
this class, beautifully printed, and with over 250 pages 
for half-a-crown, is a marvel of cheapness. Both 
author and publishers can be congratulated.’ Readers 
are reminded that The Thinker’s Handbook can _ be 
obtained from Messrs. Watts for 6s, in cloth (postage 
4d.), or in paper cover for 2s. 6d, (postage 3d.). 


* * 


The cause of Rationalism has lost an ardent supporter 
by the death of A. Emil Davies, though he was more 
widely known in connection with his life-long services 
to the Labour Movement in the fields of economics and 
finance, subjects on which he was a high authority and 
on which he was a profuse writer and lecturer. But 
he was also a good Rationalist. He joined the R.P.A. 
in 1932, and we have pleasant recollections of our 
personal association with him and of his readiness 
always to render whatever service he could to the 
Rationalist cause. Emil Davies was first elected as a 
member of the L.C.C. over thirty years ago, became 
an Alderman in 1919, and was Chairman from 1940-41. 
He was a leading member of the Fabian Society, was 
closely connected with the London School of Econo- 
mics, and played a prominent part in the creation and 
development of the Welwyn Garden City. His son, 
Mr. Ernest Davies, is the Present Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The 1951 Rationalist Annual, now in course of 
preparation, will be fully up to the high standard of 
its predecessors. The articles will cover the usual 
variety of subjects. The arrangements are not yet quite 
complete, but among the contributors will be Robin 
Skynner, Prof. J. C. Flugel, Avro Manhattan, F. H. 
George, Lord Chorley, Archibald Robertson, E. 
Royston Pike, Dr. M. Burton, Prof, J. B. S, Haldane, 
Dr. D. Stark Murray, and the late A. Gowans Whyte. 
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Adam Gowans Whyte: In Tribute 


Born AuGustT 1, 1875 


With the passing of Adam Gowans Whyte—so 
sudden, so unexpected, yet in the way that he 
himself wished—the last of the original band of 
Founders of the R.P.A. has gone from among us. 

For more than half a century he had been one 
of the outstanding figures of the Rationalist 
Movement. His name appears as a signatory to 
the Memorandum of Association drawn up in 
1899. He was a member of the 
first Board of Directors, and he 
remained a Director until the 
day of his death. There was 
hardly a function which was 
not enlivened wit 
and wisdom, while he was 
responsible for a number of 
books, and for a far greater 
number of articles, in which his 
great gifts as a writer—his clear 
grasp of essentials, his love of 
the plain word, his scorn for 
“ padding” and woolliness of 
expression, his effective use of 
humour, the crystal quality of 


his phrasing gave worthy 
expression to what he styied 


(it is the title of one of his most 
popular books) The Religion of 
the Open Mind. 

* A.G.W.” was a Scot—more 
than his name revealed the fact: 
he had held varied and highly 
responsible posts in business and 
the field of political organization; he had a 
wide and deep knowledge of modern science and, 
withal, an intense appreciation and understanding 
of literature. These things were plain enough in 
his conversation, but it was only seldom that he 
eferred to his early days in Glasgow, when he 
was struggling to make a living and at the same 
time working out a philosophy that stood him in 
gocd stead through a life that had perhaps more 
than its share of ups and downs. 

If we want to know something of his own 
personal evolution we may turn to Personal Pie, 
the largely autobiographical book that he wrote 
just before the last war under the pen-name 
Protonius.” 

He was the seventh of nine children, and his 
father, who was a dentist in a considerable way 
of business, and a Congregationalist in religion. 
was a writer of more than ordinary ability, and 
was still more distinguished as a water-colour 
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painter; he was also a music lover, and tried to 
get all his children to “play.” Young Adam 
inherited his father’s literary gifts, but he had 
been denied an ear for music. “ From the daily 
hour of practice imposed upon me (not always 
etfectively),” he wrote, “I gained my first intima- 
tions of eternity.” 

None could say that he did not receive a 
thorough grounding in what he 
ere Icng came to question and 
controvert with a critical grace 
that could be deadly. Looking 
back. he saw himself as always 
a kind of passive resister in 
relation to the Church. He 
strongly disliked long sermons, 
but in listening to them he 
acquired such a knowledge of 
the Bible that few other than 
Rationalists seem possess 
nowadays. The present-day 
ignorance of the Bible, he used 
to remark, is appalling; and 
he well realized that a_princi- 
pal difficulty confronting the 
Rationalist Movement not 
the fighting ability of the 
Churches, but the general 
apathy, the almost universal 
indifference to religious ques- 
tions that prevails. 

Even as a young man he was 
not particularly concerned with 
the niceties of Biblical Criticism, High or Low. 
Always he was far more interested in Science 
than in Theology, and of the sciences Geology 
appealed to him most. “It was on a foundation 
of rock,” he wrote, “ that I began the construction 
of my philosophy.” Geology led him inevitably 
to Evolution; it was what he called a revelation. 
Some of his best writing has to do with the 
evolutionary theme, and he was _ particularly 
successful—in his World’s Wonder Stories, for 
instance—in explaining the idea of Evolution to 
the young. The Natural History of Evil presents 
evil as an inevitable by-product of the process 
by which the human has arisen from the animal: 
and his latest book, finished only a month or so 
ago, has for its subject the development of Mind 
from Matter. Karl Pearson, Lloyd Morgan, 
Herbert Spencer, and T. H. Huxley all con- 
tributed to his education in Science, and he was 
fortunate in having “sat under” Lord Kelvin. 
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In course of time, when after a spell of news- 
paper work in Glasgow he had removed to 
London, he made a name for himself as a 
scientific and technical journalist, more particu- 
larly in the then infant industry of electrical 
development. 

In his book, The All-Elecitric Age, he very con- 
siderably advanced the popular understanding of 
what might be gained in terms of human health 
and happiness through the extension of electricity 
in business and the home; and in the electrical 
field he met a class of business men whose 
qualities he was quick to appreciate. 

Often he discussed with me the books that he 
had been reading, or that he had read long ago; 
the last that he referred to, only two days before 
his death, was Walter Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics. A fine book, so he rated it, written by 
a master’s hand, clear and plain for all who read 
to understand. That was how he himself wrote; 
and how we have lamented together that there 
seem to be no Ciodds today, no Dennis Hirds, 
no T. H. Huxleys. no Samuel Laings, no Herbert 
Spencers even. 


ADAM GOWANS WHYTE was cremated at Golders 
Green on Thursday, August 3. In the course of 
a very moving address Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner 
paid the following tribute to his memory :— 

We meet here, today to bid a last farewell and pay 
our tribute of esteem and affection to our dearly-loved 
friend Adam Gowans Whyte. The moment of separa- 
tion which seemed far off has come upon us swiftly 
and abruptly; it is now and here. 

A week ago that moment seemed as remote as it 
had long appeared to us who then met him; he was 
as bright, vigorous, resilient, and keen as a rapier. And 
now “ he has outsoared the shadow of our night. Envy 
and calumny and hate and pain . can touch him 
not... . From the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain he is secure.” 

The gap he leaves behind none can fill; Time alone 
may smooth it over. 

His clear penetrating mind, his orderly compact 
thinking, his steadfastness, his happy humour and his 
kind sociable friendliness—-his gift for friendship; it 
will be long before we forget these. 

Curious in all things, soon irked by artifice and 
convention, he tound an abiding interest in Geology. 
From Geology he passed to Biology. But his 
thought was not shaped by science alone. A 
true Scot, he gained much from poetry, and in those 
formative years found revelation in two poems which 
appear to me significative of the man. In The Jackdaw 
of Rheims he found not only humour and flow of 
words, but something more profound. He claimed 
that The Jackdaw should be numbered among the 
liberators of the human mind.” If he read it with 
zest in his boyhood, he enjoyed it with increasing zest 
in later years—‘* even the holy process of repentance 


was made more ludicrous by a mere jackdaw.” 
“AS 
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“It would please me,” he wrote towards the 
end of Personal Pie, “ and cheer me like a bright 
fire in the winter twilight, to be assured that some- 
thing I have written might be read ten, twenty, 
or a hundred years after my: extinction.” Literary 
fame is a chancy thing, and it is not for us to 
anticipate the judgment of posterity. But this 
may be said, that his bravely humorous attitude 
towards problems that have driven other men 
into intensest depression and despair, his un- 
faltering service to Truth, his profound and 
unalterable belief in the power of Science to 
re-make the world in the interests of a happier 
race—these things will be remembered by all who 
were privileged to know him and to have his 
friendship. 

Let him have the last word. “I have often 
enough been burdened, disgusted, and outraged 
with life, but never have I been bored with it. 
There has always been something to be discovered 
round the next bend of the road, and the type 
of pessimism that can find nothing in the universe 
but a chronic vacuum is something from which 
I have been blissfully free.” ROYSTON PIKE. 


THE CREMATION SERVICE 


wrote], that fragment of ancient meditation transmuted 
by a modern genius, it came to me as the most 
beautiful, the wisest, poem ever written.” 

Humour, science, philosophy: along these paths went 
his questing spirit, proving all things and holding to 
that which he found good. 

Such then was the man who came, fifty-two years 
ago, trom Glasgow to Johnson’s Court, so often trod 
by that Bradlaugh who had been one of his child- 
hood’s heroes. Charles Albert Watts, with his keen 
insight into the capabilities of others, saw in this young 
man a valuable worker for the cause of Rationalism, 
and persuaded him to join the board of the R.P.A. when 
it was founded in 1899, So it was that Gowans Whyte 
spoke at the Jubilee of the Association last year as 
the one survivor of the original board of directors. 
To Johnson’s Court, which the Holyoakes and the 
Watts’s had consecrated to the search for truth, he 
remained faithful to the end. It was his intellectual 
home. 

His mind was always young and supple. As he said 
himself, he was ‘on psychological grounds prepared 
to dispute the evidence of his birth certificate.” His 
main grudge against life was, he declared, * that the 
deepening twilight is upon us before we have become 
used to the sunshine .. . the natural man dreads extinc- 
tion less than the, slow remorseless decay of his facul- 
ties, the struggle of his will against the increasing 
impotence of his body, until the will itself is dead. 
Happy those who are spared this tragic dissolution and 
are vouchsafed the * sudden death’ against which we 
are so curiously enjoined to pray.” 

* Dear friend, you have had your wish, and we can 

cail you happy. 
But tor us who have lost you * the circle is broken. 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With joy at our gladness, or grief in our ill. ” 
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This essay was one of those submitted in our “‘ Under Forty ’’ Essay Competition 


THERE were Rationalists long before the R.P.A. 
began its career half a century ago. The services 
which the Association has so far rendered to 
mankind are twofold. First, it fostered indepen- 
dent and isolated springs of rationalistic thought, 
canalizing them into a powerful stream. Secondly, 
it guided this stream from its higher intellectual 
reaches to lower levels, where the common people 
could drink from its cool waters. 

This splendid achievement, constituting but the 
first phase in the march of organized Rationalism, 
is now complete. It was a phase necessarily 
marked by considerable militancy against the 
strongholds of superstition: and because _ its 
primary objective was the destruction of popular 
Fundamentalism, it may be symbolized as the 
defeat of Adam by Pithecanthropus. And since 
Fundamentalism is itself intellectually crude, on 
looking back we cannot always suppress a wince 
at the unavoidable vulgarity of some of our 
skirmishes with it. But enough of Fundamen- 
talism! The vanguard of Rationalism has long 
since by-passed it, and the small remaining 
pockets of resistance can safely be left to 
leisurely mopping-up operations. Among the 
most progressive elements in contemporary 
Freethought, the gibing reiteration of the Church’s 
historical blunders, the endless quest for Biblical 
inconsistencies, and the once amusing pastime of 
bishop-baiting, have now begun to pall. It is high 
time, therefore, that we took stock of our present 
position and began to foresee the pattern of our 
future development. Two trends are discernible 
in this pattern—the theological and the social. Let 
us consider each in turn. : 

In contrast with the stubborn intransigence 
of Fundamentalism, liberal theology, deciding 
perhaps that discretion is the better part of 
valour, has continuously fallen back before the 
incisive thrusts of scientific criticism. Headed by 
Dr. Barnes and his “ Modernists,” its most recent 
and perhaps most spectacular retreat has enabled 
it to occupy a position which may well prove 
impregnable for a long time to come. When all 
six veils have been cast aside, and a man says 
simply, “I still believe in God: I don’t know why, 
save that I feel the need to do so,” even your 
most zealous atheistic proselytist may find that he 
is beating his head against a brick wall. Here, 
the more sober Rationalist can afford to be 
tolerant. Understanding that the psychological 
roots of Theism are largely irrational, and that 
Atheism itself is, at best, only the most likely 


alternative of two hypotheses, he will not long 
dissipate his vitality in any profitless God versus 
no-God polemic. Instead, he will wisely re-direct 
his energy into other channels where the need is 
more pressing, success more likely, and the 
rewards more satisfying. 

It is a‘'commonplace, freely acknowledged by 
religionists and Rationalists alike, that the masses 
have deserted the Church. The jubilation that 
Rationalists can justifiably derive from this 
phenomenon is, however, severely limited, since, 
whatever else they have become, the masses have 
certainly not become Rationalists — neither 
explicitly (by joining our organization) nor 
implicitly (by acting rationally).. Indeed their 
defection is more the result of “ spiritual ” laziness 
than of genuine apostasy, for it is unaccompanied 
by any sense of anti-religious feeling. Even the 
most arrant absentees from the Church still feel 
that clergymen are “good” and that their 
counsel is “right.” For their part, Churchmen 
are learning from experience that, in the task of 
retrieving their errant flock, social service pays 
higher dividends than editying exhortation. Here, 
then, in the secular arena of social relationships 
is where Rationalists must look for the recondite 
influences of Christianity. Here we shall encounter 
a new species of evangelist, armed this time not 
with fiery texts and eschatological omens, but 
with plates of hot soup and columns of cold 
statistics. While making no claims for the 
theology of Christianity, he affirms, no _ less 
ardently than his predecessors, the excellence of 
its ethical system. 

Wherever there is irrationality (religious or 
otherwise) the Rationalist has a job to do; and 
since our social relationships are still riddled with 
irrationality, there is every prospect of our being 
no less occupied during the next half-century than 
we were during the last. One such form of 
irrationality on the part of the masses in general 
and of legislators in particular is their prejudicial 
resistance to the fuller use of social science. For 
the science-conscious masses, science means 
aeroplanes, refrigerators, television—and perhaps 
atom bombs. Towards pure science (if they ever 
think of it at all), they adopt a merely Jukewarm 
attitude: while towards social science, which would 
interfere with their thought-habits and customs, 
they are actively antagonistic. Not even the most 
optimistic social scientist would claim for his 
present knowledge of society a _ sufficiency to 
solve the whole gamut of contemporary social 
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problems. He asks only that fuller advantage be 
taken of his findings to date, and that facilities 
be accorded him for further and more searching 
investigations. 

But the legislator (with one anxious eye on the 
electorate) invariably comes down on the side of 
what he calls “ common sense,” which, though it 
is indubitably common, is rarely sense. To 
this compound of guesswork, prejudice, and 
expediency is thus left the solution of problems 
concerning pre- and post-marital sex relations 
(including divorce, contraception, and artificial 
insemination), crime, national and racial prejudice, 
international relations, war, economics, industry, 
and a score of other factors in our complex 
environment, on the handling of which depend 


The Open 


A CORRESPONDENT who has read About Ourselves 
by James G. Needham is anxious that the con- 
cluding chapter on “Religion in its Biological 
Aspects ” should be answered fully in the Guide. 
I sympathize with his desire, but I wonder 
whether he realizes the difficulty of “ answering 
fully ” a writer like Mr. Needham, who does not 
give us a sustained argument but shoots off a 
series of aphorisms in all directions. Mr. Need- 
ham’s logical capacity may be measured by his 
remark: “ The student of biology should be sym- 
pathetic toward all religion, for religious activity 
is the form of behaviour that is most peculiar to 
the human species.” Here are a few samples of 
his concentrated wisdom :— 

Governments come and go, dynasties rise and 
fall, but the same old religions go on and on, 
binding the people in ties of spiritual fellowship, 
blessing their comforts, sustaining their hopes, 
softening their woes. 

The sustenance of decency and reverence in 
human society has always lain in the teachings of 
religion, 

Fach of these events [birth, puberty, marriage, 
and death] presents to the mind of man unfathom- 
able mysteries, confronted with which everyone 

ecomes religious. 

It [religion] has developed by the slow and 
blundering method of trial and error; indeed, no 
better method of progress seems as yet to have 
been considered admissible. 

Sublime fatuities like these have a paralysing 
effect on my will to reply. What can anyone 
say that will have the slightest effect on their 
author, or indeed on anybody who takes him 
seriously ? 


The Evolution of Life 
Older readers of the Guide may remember the 
lively controversies that once raged over the 
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the happiness or misery, if not the life or death, 
of all of us. 

Here, then, is a fruitful field worthy of future 
Rationalist endeavour—namely, the tireless ad- 
vocacy: of the scientific attitude not only towards 
inanimate nature, not only towards that aspect of 
human nature which expresses itself through 
superstition and religion, but towards the whole 
of human nature in all its multifarious manifesta- 
tions. Already Rationalism has a tradition. It 
needs still to acquire respectability. Together 
these attributes will make Rationalism “ safe” for 
the masses, and at the same time open up to us 
the channels of large-scale propaganda—the Press, 
Radio, and the Cinema—which have hitherto 
been inaccessible. D. H. H. MartIN. 


Window 


question of the origin of life. How much water 
has flowed under scientific bridges since 
Dr. Charles Bastian claimed to have synthesized 
living matter may be measured by a study of the 
Guthrie lecture, on “ The Physical Basis of Life,” 
delivered by Prof. Bernal and published in The 
Proceedings of the Physical Society for October 1, 
1949. Bastian and other experimenters in this 
field had an accurate knowledge of the chemical 
composition of protoplasm, but they knew little 
or nothing of the complex structure of the protein 
molecule. I can make no attempt to summarize 
this lecture; it is itself a summary of recent 
advances in the elucidation of a complex problem 
which will, in Prof. Bernal’s words, “ require not 
only more industry but more intelligence than 
went into the earlier stages either of biology or of 
physics.” We owe these advances largely to X-ray 
photography and the electron microscope, which 
have enabled us to penetrate deeply into the 
ultimate structure of matter, living and dead. With 
each advance the vitalists have lost ground; 
indeed, after reading Prof. Bernal’s survey of our 
present understanding of the evolution of life, we 
may well ask ourselves whether they have any 
ground left at all. 


Christian Chivalry 

In the course of a recent debate in the Upper 
House, Lord Ogmore (formerly Mr. Rees- 
Williams) said: “In these days when so much 
of the old Christian spirit of the rules of chivalry 
was being dissipated it would be a great mistake 
to sap away one more of the bastions of our 
Christian belief.” I suppose it is hopeless to 
expect anybody who utters sentiments of this sort 
to realize how offensive the labelling of all the 
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higher virtues as “Christian” is to the non- 
Christian majority. Nevertheless, I suggest to 
Lord Ogmore that in the leisured serenity of the 
House of Lords he should seek an opportunity of 
referring his belief in the old Christian spirit of 
chivalry to the witness of history. Let him begin 
with the Crusades, when the chivalry of the 
Infidel provided a model which the Christian 
invaders did not invariably imitate. Let him 
proceed to the campaign against the Albigensians, 
to the sundry persecutions of the Jews and other 
heretics, and to the evidences of chivalry by 
Christians towards Christians in the long series 
of religious wars. A dispassionate survey of these 
and other phases of the historical record of the 
last two thousand years will at least indicate that 
the bastion of belief on which he now implicitly 
relies requires a good deal of buttressing. 


Aggressive Evangelism 

According to the Bishop of Rochester, what 
we all should be doing in the present critical 
stage of world affairs is fighting “ Godless 
materialism with aggressive evangelism.” And 
The Daily Mail points the Christian moral by 
declaring that we are up against “a kind of Satan 
worship in which the true creed is recited back- 
wards and made obscene. We are engaged in a 
fight of Christian civilization against Communist 
materialism; against terror and darkness and the 
degradation of men and women; against slave 
labour and forced famine.” Dr. Chavasse may 
plead, in his defence, that this sort of call to arms 
is well within the main stream of the Christian 
tradition, but surely there must be some Christians 
today who will squirm at such a sorry example 
of “evangelism.” The Bishop of Bradford was 
more sensible about the matter when he visited 
the recent Methodist Conference at Bradford. 
Although he hardly did justice to earlier 
opponents cf Christianity by saying that they 
“sneered at it” and subtly tempted men through 
their weak points, he was not so wide of the 
mark when he drew attention to “something 
rather new in the religious set-up of the world ~ 

-that the adversary was tempting people through 
their strong points: “Among them there were 
men of genuine idealism which was atheistic. We 
had to recognize that it was a competing 
religion. It was no use speaking of these men as 
if they were bad men. They were mistaken. .. . 
We must take the thing as a challenge as severe 
as the Church has ever been faced with.” 

Having got so far, the Bishop of Bradford will, 
I trust, make himself better acquainted with the 
idealist quality of Freethought through the 
centuries. He will thus learn how far the 
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influence of critics of Christianity has mellowed 
the “evangelism” that survives, like an inflamed 
vestigial organ, in his reverend brother of 
Rochester. 
Vetting the Bible 

After all that the B.B.C. has done to keep the 
main stream of the Christian tradition unpolluted 
by heresy, it is sad that even one listener should 
accuse it of broadcasting—and to schools—items 
“contrary to the Bible.” The pathos of the situa- 
tion is slightly relieved by the fact that the com- 
plainant, Alderman Johnson of Southend, is one 
of the declining race of Fundamentalists; his 
intelligence quotient is sufficiently indicated by 
his remark: “If evolution is true, why, at this 
stage of our economic need, are we not beginning 
to grow wings to fly to a better world?” Never- 
theless, he spoke as a delegate to the conference 
of the Association of Education Committees, and 
he asserted—probably with truth—that the B.B.C. 
is contradicting what is taught in Sunday schools 
and in religious homes about our first parents 
and the introduction of human life into the world. 
How far Fundamentalism survives in our en- 
lightened times is a question worth investigation. 
For the moment, however, I aim more concerned 
with the picture conjured up by Dr. W. P. 
Alexander (secretary of the Association), who said 
that the Association was represented on the 
Schools’ Broadcasting Council of the B.B.C., and 
that “scripts are vetted carefully in the light of 
the latest scientific knowledge and truth that is 
available.” If the B.B.C. would only broadcast 
the pious vets at work on this delicate task, what 
a hilarious feature would be added to the 
programmes! 
Trivia 

If one may believe fond parents, many children 
have mistaken the vicar or some other august 
figure in church for God himself. However, 
Janus, in the “ Spectator’s Notebook,” attaches 
to the story a new and delightful tail: “1 some- 
times read the lessons in a country church. A 
Sunday or two ago, as I went to the lectern, a 
very juvenile infant (I am told) asked in a whisper 
well audible at the back of the church, ‘Is that 
God?’ The answer could not be an unqualified 
affirmative, but I can understand the mistake.” 

As I noted last month, Lord Mountevans com- 
plains about the lack of humour in clerical circles. 
Perhaps he will be the more ready to relish the 
touch of humour, albeit unintentional, in the 
announcement that the British Council of 
Churches is arranging to hold a united service 
of Christian witness in the Cockpit, Hyde Park, 
during the Festival of Britain. PROTONIUS. 
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A RATIONALIST AT THE COURT OF 
HENRY 


SKELTON: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN EARLY TUDOR 
Poer, By H. L. R. Edwards. Jonathan Cape. 
256 pp., Notes and Appendices to p. 312, Index. 
18s. 

This is the first ‘* full dress” life of John Skelton, 

Poet Laureate (1460-1529), though three studies of this 

fascinating figure have appeared since 1938, and his 

influence on modern poetry has been profound. Mr. 

H. L. R. Edwards has succeeded in an attempt that 

he himself modestly terms * impossible.’ His book 

does indeed appeal to both the scholar and the general 
reader. The erudition behind the biography is 
enormous, and every assistance is given to an indus- 
trious research worker into the subject. Yet it would 
be a dull person indeed who did not find this well- 
balanced, brilliant biography extremely attractive. Mr. 

Edwards dozs not use that  over-flexible word 

* rationalist ” in regard to John Skelton, and in his 

very able foreword carefully describes the rise of 

* Humanism,” the “ Renaissance,” and the “* new cult 

of Paganism.” Mr. Edwards cannot admit that John 

Skelton was indisputably a humanist; there was too 

much of “ the old school ” about him, yet he was not 

as learned as a true schoolman should have been. — 

In brief, this Roman Catholic priest of the Renais- 
sance may justly be termed a Rationalist, at least 
in the sense of * his healthy robustness of perception, 
his independence, his  satirist’s clear-sightedness 
indeed, in his entire attitude towards life. He suffered 
no spiritual torments, he had no mystic visions, and 
his poetry is valued more for technical excellence than 
for imagination or passion. 

Unlike many men of genius, John Skelton was a 
likeable and amusing human being, whose virtues were 
‘neaging and whose faults were easily condoned. He 
first appeared at Cambridge, in an atmosphere of civil 
war and pestilence, and is next heard of at Oxford, 
where he received the title * Poet Laureate ”’—t.e., 
graduate in the faculty of rhetoric. 

This fact is known by a reference in a translation of 
Gallic work, printed and prefaced by William Caxton, 
1490, From the same source we learn that Skelton, 
at the age of thirty, was already famous for his learning 
and his translations from Latin classics. Mr. Edwards 
thinks that there is some evidence that Skelton, who 
undoubtedly wore the Tudor livery of green and white, 
was crowned by the King’s own hand during a royal 
visit to Oxford in 1488; it is certain that Skelton was 
installed at Westminster by the end of that year, and 
had joined the foreigners who were writing busily in 
support of the dubious dynastic rights of Henry VII. 
Skelton, in the words of Mr. Edwards, was probably 
‘a royal official without fee,’ an Englishman who 
helped to build up “ the Tudor Legend.” 

Skelton produced fluent panegyrics on the King and 
assisted at the Court pageantry and entertainments. 
His life was worldly, active. full of gusto; he enjoyed 
himself, noted his fellows with a sharp humour, and 
flattered the King into giving him the position of tutor 
to Prince Henry; a year later, on the insistence of the 
King’s mother, the pious Lady Margaret, Skelton 
entered the Church. His pupil, a second son, was 
also intended for Holy Orders and the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. This action did not mean any spiritual 
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change in Skelton; though serious in his duties, he 
continued his merry, hearty existence that embraced 
not only the town but the tavern. 

From Eltham, where he resided with his charge, 
Skelton produced the first of his extraordinary poems, 
The Bouge of Court, which followed the conventional 
lines of a dream allegory, yet showed traces of genius 
and of Skelton’s own bitterness at his helpless position 
as tutor to the spoilt and wilful Henry Fitzroy. Nor 
did Skelton find any consolation in his meetings with 
Erasmus and More, the rising humanists, who were, 
to him, the next generation, and whose friendship he 
never gained. His gift of invective was introduced 
into the orthodox homily he wrote for his pupil in 
1501, the year that Catherine of Aragon arrived to 
marry Prince Arthur. Arthur's death, six months after 
the ceremony, left Skelton’s pupil heir to the throne, 
and Skelton, for no particular reason, was sent from 
Court to the well-paid (£2,000 per annum, present 
rates) benefice of Diss in Norfolk, East Anglia, being, 
by reason of the cloth trade, then one of the most 
prosperous regions in England. 

It was as the parson of Diss that Skelton began to 
use the new verse forms, now known as “ the Skel- 
tonic,” and here that he wrote the matchless Philip 
Sparrow, the pet of an aristocratic neighbour, Jane 
Scrope, who lived with her mother at Carrow Abbey, 
Norwich. The Convent cat had put an end to the 
earthly existence of Philip Sparrow, but the parson of 
Diss, who “ lived with a woman ” and had a family, 
made him immortal in a tender, humane, and enchant- 
ing poem, partly a sly parody, partly “a poem to 
life.”” and partly a tribute to an ideal beauty, embodied 
in the person of the lonely Jane Scrope. Mr. Edwards 
terms this poem ‘*a supreme blasphemy,” as it was 
from the point of view of the Church, as it is a skit 
on religious services. There is no offence in it to a 
Freethinker, 

A counter study was equaliy rational: in Elinor 
Rumming Skelton described with relish his peculiar 
version of the traditional and international hag, Muckle 
Mouthed Meg, the subject of the terrible picture by 
Bosch, ‘ Dulle Griet,” the formidable harridan of 
whom even the devil is afraid, 

The accession of Henry VIII, 1509, brought no 
change to the comfortable tortunes of the sturdy parson 
of Diss; he had had no influence on his royal pupil 
and obtained no favour from him, though he tried 
hard with persistent flattery to call attention to him- 
self, and was at last rewarded, 1512, with the office of 
Court Poet. The gratified Skelton henceforth signed 
his works * Orator Royal,” and cheerfully produced 
eulogy and political ballads: his position was that of 
publicity agent to the royal family, his temper that of 
a satirist, with a common-sense view of his fellows. 
His most famous victim was Cardinal Wolsey, whom he 
pursued with a lively venom that found a daring vent 
in the play Magnificence. The result of this was a 
prudent withdrawal into Westminster Sanctuary. 
Skelton, however, continued his satire on the Cardinal 
Legate in the elaborate and entrancing Speak, Parrot, 
that Mr. Edwards analyses with satisfying scholarship. 

In his sixtieth year Skelton entered on an enjoyable 
platonic friendship with the haughty Countess of 
Surrey, and engaged on another satire of Wolsey, 
especially written for popular consumption, Colin 
Clout, an exposure not only of one arrogant prelate, 
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but of the Church of Rome. This was followed by 
Why Come Ye Not to Court? After that, some com- 
promise was reached whereby John Skelton left the 
Sanctuary, unmolested, and even wrote some formal 
compliments to the powerful priest; Mr. Edwards terms 
this truce “a dignified acceptance of the inevitable.” 

Freed from Westminster, for long a prison, Skelton 
went north, and, still under the protection of his 
Countess, wrote with calm self-assurance his Apologia, 
The Garland of Laurel, an autobiography in the form 
of an allegory that Mr. Edwards carefully interprets. 
Skelton’s last poem, Replication, was, curiously, 
directed against two young heretics; the aged Royal 
Orator was outraged by the breach of tradition that 
heresy implied. 

John Skelton died in Westminster in 1529, and was 
buried in St. Margaret’s Church, thus missing the 
drama of the King’s divorce and the event he had 
prophesied in 1522, the downfall of Cardinal Wolsey. 

MaArJORIE BOWEN. 


DO WE SURVIVE DEATH? 


THe ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY. By Corliss Lamont. 
Second edition. Philosophical Library, New York, 
xiv + 316 pp., including Notes, Bibliography, and 
Index. $3.95, 

This is a revised edition of a work issued in this 

country by Messrs. Watts, in 1936, and also in America, 

It is a sociological study, eminently factual, but with 

a moral purpose. Dr. Lamont is concerned to contro- 

vert in detail all the usual arguments for personal 

survival after death, in order to free men’s minds to 
concentrate more fully on social reconstruction— 
presumably along Marxist lines. It is a commonplace 
of religious thought that our present life is significant 
mainly because of its relation to a future existence in 
another world. There is plenty of historic warrant for 
the view, by no means peculiar to Marxism, that such 
expectation has been and is an important cause of 

a laissez-faire attitude towards social and economic 

reforms. Hence Dr. Lamont’s sefting out of the 

historical, biological. and psychological case against 
the probability of any sort of survival that can have 
meaning for us. 

As the presentation of such a case the book fully 
justifies the high praise which was given the first edition 
by Dr, John Dewey. Besides, a fine ethical fervour, 
duly restrained in expression, pervades it. You cannot 
but feel the author’s deep kindliness, and also his sense 
of what, rightly or wrongly, are called ‘“ eternal 
values.” Indeed, there is a passage on pp. 188-9 con- 
cerning the innate worth of values, irrespective of their 
actual operation in any given time, which fits (though 
he does not so see it) better with an idealist philosophy 
than with a materialist one. 

Criticism may be in order as to a few points. Dr. 
Lamont is much too cavalier in his treatment of 
psychical research; really there is substantial evidence 
at any rate for telepathy. Then, he accepts too readily 
the conjecture that it is happy people who most desire 
an after-life; also the assertion that—despite the decay 
of institutional religion—almost all people do wish 
to live again. Is there any statistical proof of this? 
Also, no account is taken of the likelihood that the 
possible passing of the “ illusion " of immortality may 
have two sharply-opposed effects—in the increase of 
social-mindedness in some, but in others an accentua- 
tion of the passion for this-worldly riches and fame. 
If I am not to live after death, why not get all I can 
out of the present life, in material terms, no matter 
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whom I hurt in doing so? Surely the most potent 
means of human progress are to be found in social 
reconstruction, education, and the development of more 
ethical standards of relationship, even without negating 
the belief in immortality? GEorGE E, O'DELL. 


OUR LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


THe LANGUAGE Bar. By Victor Grove, Ph.D. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. 160 pp., including Index. 
6d. 

Because we are so much obsessed nowadays by the 
problems of international relations, many people will 
certainly assume from its title that this book treats of 
the linguistic barrier to understanding between the 
peoples of the world. It is probable, however, as it 
is to be hoped, that on discovering their mistake they 
will nevertheless read on; for this is a fascinating book, 
and one which performs a valuable service in remind- 
ing us that understanding, like charity, should begin 
at home. 

Dr. Grove’s language bar is the one which divides 
the British into those two mutually contemptuous, if 
not actively hostile, nations, the Highbrows and the 
Lowbrows. The progressive lowering of economic 
barriers and the increase of educational opportunities 
will not help matters, for, since the “ literary ” few 
will become fewer—in comparison with the technically- 
educated, whose vocabulary is for the most part strictly 
utilitarian—their language will come to seem ever more 
** precious * and freakish. This tendency Dr. Grove 
deplores, not only on social grounds, but also because 
he holds that the English language, with its compli- 
cated history and multiple derivations—from Teutonic, 
Greek, Latin, and French sources—is a rich heritage, 
the full enjoyment of which should not be confined to 
a tiny minority only of those who speak it. 

The author deftly outlines the intricate history of 
the language problems peculiar to Britain, and recalls 
that liberal-minded men, from Alfred the Great on- 
wards, have been concerned about them and have tried 
various means for overcoming them. The situation in 
Alfred’s day was relatively easy to tackle: works in 
Latin, the language of Christianity and “ culture,’ had 
to be translated into Anglo-Saxon so that the people 
could have access to learning in their, native tongue 
(although, despite the enlightened example of Alfred, 
Latin continued to be the conventional vehicle of all 
learned writings for centuries); but after the Norman 
conquest, to Latin was added the further barrier 
between the classes of Norman French. Now, how- 
ever, Latin, which as the language of religion was 
familiar to, if little understood by, the common people, 
had to serve as the means of formal communication 
between the conquerors and the former ruling class in 
Britain; and in this way Latin facilitated the merging 
of the two quite alien tongues, Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man French, into the “ transition ** English (typified 
in the Chronical of Layamon, who probably wished to 
attract both Norman and Anglo-Saxon readers) which, 
subsequently enriched during the Renaissance period 
by many words from the Greek, developed into the 
language we Speak today. 

English, therefore, is an intricate blend of various 
tongues, full of terms whose origins have been for- 
gotten and words whose only surviving relations are 
few or distant; so that words like ‘ incarnation,” 
* oxygen,” “ porter,” and “estuary,” are learnt as 
isolated symbols not associated with more than one 
narrow set of concepts each (so that to the English 
child a porter exists only in connection with railways), 
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or through false etymological guessing misunderstood 
(as when incarnation is assumed to have something to 
do with flowers). 

These difficulties do not exist, or exist only in much 
lesser degree, for those whose language is of pure 
Teutonic or Romance origin. Perceiving this, some 
scholars would have us “ purify ” English by eliminat- 
ing all words which are not derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, but Dr. Grove will have nothing to do with 
such impracticable and reactionary proposals. At the 
same time—and this is where he departs so refresh- 
ingly from the highbrow  tradition—he 
emphatically repudiates the idea that a training in the 
classics is necessary to the appreciation and wider 
understanding of our mother tongue. His remedy, set 
forth with persuasive eloquence in the final chapters, 
is the teaching of English with the emphasis upon the 
relationships between words, and their descent from 
Greek or Latin or Germanic ancestors; English word- 
history, in fact, should form a part of each child’s 
education, and every opportunity should be taken, and 
not only in the English class, of interesting him in the 
etymology of the terms he encounters. And this would 
be fun; for ‘ Children . are greatly interested in 
the meaning and structure of words. Their lingual 
curiosity, as a rule, is greater than that of their elders. 
Their perceptions are not yet blunted by habit.” 

In this way, Dr. Grove believes, the language bar 
can be broken down, to the benefit of the whole 
English-speaking community, and he has expressed this 
faith in a most civilized and enlightened book, which 
everyone interested in education should make a point 
of reading. LAN FREED. 


LETTERS BETWEEN TWO CATHOLIC 
FRIENDS 


ART AND FaitH. Letters between Jacques Maritain 
and Jean Cocteau. Translated from the French by 
John Coleman. Philosophical Library, New York. 
138 pp., including Index. $2.75. 


This collection of letters between Jacques Maritain, a 
Catholic philosopher, and Jean Cocteau, a Catholic 
man of letters, contains much brilliant writing. Jean 
Cocteau has come to know “the miracle of Faith,” 
and confesses his indebtedness to Maritain in helping 
him to achieve it. He tells his friend: ‘* You are a 
deep-sea fish. Luminous and blind. Your element is 
prayer. Once outside of prayer you run into every- 
thing.” Of himself Maritain asks: ‘“* What am 1? A 
convert. A man God has turned inside out like a 
glove.” 

Cocteau has much to say in praise of opium. 
**Opium resembled religion insofar as a magician 
resembles Jesus. It conquers any suffering.” But he 
gave it up, or rather “ it ceased to want me.” “ This 
chaste drug becomes a crime with us.” 

Maritain reminds Cocteau that sin had once seemed 
to his friend “ rather an infraction of some celestial 
custom-house rule than what it really is—God's 
murder.” Still, the unbeliever will retort, God isn’t 
really murdered, unless he is a phantom whom our 
disbelief destroys. According to Catholic teaching, 
the “ murder” will prove finally God’s triumph, a 
triumph that needs hell as well as heaven. Unrepented 
sin cannot be forgiven. But whence comes repentance? 
By the grace of God, and God can, though he won't, 
give ‘“‘etlicacious’ grace to all, ensuring salvation 
without destroying free will. 

Many piquant remarks are made about religion and 
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art. Cocteau says: * Art for art’s sake, or for the 
public, are equally absurd. 1 propose art for God.” 
But he also says: “I shall teach that art is religious, 
and I shall reveal the danger of religious art.” On 
this one may comment that religious art, when it 
becomes humanistic instead of symbolical, is very 
dangerous to religion. A. D. Howe tri SMITH. 


THE MONOPOLY MYTH IN BROADCASTING 


BRITISH BROADCASTING: A STUDY IN MONOPOLY. By 
R. H. Coase. Longmans, Green (for the London 
School of Economics). 196 pp., with 4 pp. Appen- 
dices and 4 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 


In view of the fact that the B.B.C.’s present charter, 
which expires at the end of 1951, is under consideration 
by the Broadcasting Committee presided over by Lord 
Beveridge, Mr. Coase has rendered a very useful service 
by compiling this history, at once factual and critical, 
of the Corporation. He is Reader in Economics at the 
University of London, and the researches necessary 
for the book were financed by the Economics Research 
Division of the L.S.E., and his account of the growth 
of the organization, by providing an evolutionary 
explanation of the present shape of B.B.C. policy, 
affords a solid basis for planning the shape of things 
to come. 

At first glance the sub-title ** A Study in Monopoly ” 
might suggest a rather restricted view of the develop- 
ment of broadcasting, as if Mr, Coase were taking 
the B.B.C, as a specimen to illustrate the broad problem 
of monopoly versus competition. Broadcasting, how- 


ever, stands apart from the normal public service or 
industrial enterprise, and the question of the form it 
has taken, or ought to take, in this country is one that 


cannot be decided by the discussion of general principles. 
Mr. Coase is fully justified in concentrating on the 
factors which made British broadcasting a monopoly 
and on the arguments for and against continuing that 
policy. The service which the public gets today is the 
outcome of establishing a strict monopoly, and the 
service we shall get tomorrow depends in large measure 
upon the maintenance or modification of the traditional 
system of organization, 

Broadcasting was begun by the co-operative enter- 
prise of makers of receiving-sets, under the egis of 
the Post Office, which holds a monopoly of telegraphic 
communication. The spirit of monopoly was thus 
present at the cradle of broadcasting. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Coase points out, the Post Office did not 
want to operate the service, and the problem it sought 
to settle by a monopoly was simply one of Civil Service 
administration. The Sykes Committee, appointed in 
1923, considered the question of how broadcasting 
should be organized as an open one. Less than three 
years later the Crawford Committee accepted the mono- 
polistic form as the most desirable in Great Britain. 
For this “ crystallization of view’ Mr, Coase finds 
the main factor in the dominating personality of John 
Reith. 

There is no need to expatiate on the influence of 
this son of the manse (who was never emancipated) 
on the character of religious broadcasts and the religious 
character of general broadcasting. Less familiar was 
the influence he exerted, as Mr. Coase traces in detail, 
towards suppressing any independent services, such as 
those of relay exchanges, and even the broadcasting 
of services in English from abroad. Reith’s ideal was 
a *“ balanced programme ”’ in which he and he alone 
adjusted the balance. Any alternative service was 
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treated as an outrage on his ideal and _ ruthlessly 
suppressed. And to this enforcement of a rigid pro- 
gramme monopoly Parliament, Press, and Public meekly 
consented, 

Reith, in short, contrived to establish a ‘‘ monopoly 
myth ” in connection with broadcasting. Nothing is 
more interesting in this book than the extensive quota- 
tion of opinions in favour of monopoly, without any 
reasons in support. The nearest approach to a reason 
is the suggestion that the sole alternative is an American 
type of programme—a prime example of the “* either- 
or” fallacy. In his concluding pages Mr, Coase reviews 
the sources of the general belief in monopoly as the 
one and only possible system in this country; apart 
from “* the long and gaunt shadow of Lord Reith * (to 
quote The Times Literary Supplement), he discovers 
them in the political parties, the Press, and the Post 
Office. Curiously enough, he omits the Churches. 
These organizations, finding the B.B.C. willing to 
provide a daily and almost hourly Christian propaganda 
service which, on a commercial basis of ** coverage,” 
is worth hundreds of thousands of pounds a year, 
would be loath to exchange a single subservient organi- 
zation for several organizations, some of which might 
not be concerned to drift along ‘* the main stream of 
the Christian tradition.” 

Whether the change from monopoly to diversity 
would benefit those who deplore the overdone piety 
of the B.B.C, and seek a genuine freedom in broadcast 
discussions is a question not to be answered lightly. 
The prospect of having to encourage a liberal policy 
and courageous outlook in six B.B.C.s instead of one 
is formidable. Nevertheless a dose of competition 
might do British broadcasting a world of good, and 
anyone who wishes to be well informed on its feasibility 
and on the lack of rational grounds for deciding 
against it out of hand should read this informative 
and enteriaining volume. A. Gowans WHYTE. 


GOD AND THE OCCULT 


THe Power WirHin. By Alexander Cannon, M.D., 
D.P.M., etc. Rider 208 pp., including 4 pp. 
glossary; 32 illustrations and plates. I[8s. 

One of the more unpleasant results of reading books 

on the occult ts the horrid feeling that so far from 

adding significance and value to life, they vulgarize 


and cheapen it The Old Testament God was bad 
enough; but a God who deals in astral bodies, Red 
Indian spirit controls, and even psychic cigars and 


whisky and soda, is really beyond the limit of human 
tolerance 

Not that Dr. Cannon mentions all these unpleasant 
products of the imagination in this particular book, 
but he certainly produces other and equally absurd 
concepts in their place ihe numerous photographs 
show an Arab gentleman hypnotizing a hen, and having 
a twelve-inch needle thrust through his thigh; other 
individuals are shown being buried alive, lying on beds 
of nails, and having large stones broken on their bodies 


by heavy hammers. We read about the “* wonders of 
hypnosis,” which the writer apparently believes to be 
due to waves similar to the short waves of radio: and 
all these mysteries are mingled with excruciating gobbets 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox (°° Whatever is—is best *’) 
and Dr Cannon's own  home-spun philosophy 
(example: * A brave new world is needed: one with 


grace, grit, and gumption “) 

Why one needs to dress up in Bedouin robes in 
order to demonstrate such scientific commonplaces as 
hypnotizing animals, hysterical anaesthesia, and kata- 
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tonic or hysterical stupor, is difficult to understand. 
The fact that a part of this book is devoted to a 
fairly accurate account of modern psychiatric theory 
makes one wonder all the more that the writer should 
think it necessary to explain hypnosis (which is merely 
an increased degree of suggestibility) in terms of * short 
waves.’ Since, however, we read that a patient who 
had a fear of travelling in lifts was able to trace his 
anxiety back a few centuries to a fatal fall sustained 
when he was a Chinese general, it becomes evident 
that Dr, Cannon has a dislike of the obvious. 

What more than anything else is puzzling about this 
sort of book is not the silly conjuring tricks or other 
phenomena more suggestive of hysterical dissociation 
than the occult, but the fact that believers should 
devise an all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good Deity 
and then presume him guilty of abetting his creation 
in such stupid, pointless, and childish behaviour. 
Judging by various indications in The Power Within, 
it would appear that even Dr, Cannon himself, for 
all his intimate knowledge of the unseen world, is not 
above a sideways glance at the things of this world. 
His experiments seem to be frequently assisted by 
minor celebrities with whole alphabets of (presumably 
significant) letters after their names; castles, Dames (in 
the titular sense), and Admirai’s daughters, jostle each 
other in the pages of this book. One would have 
thought the spirit world above such trivialities, 

J. A. C. Brown. 


BUCHNER’S « FORCE AND MATTER” 


FORCE AND MATTER: OR, PRINCIPLES OF THE NATURAL 
ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE. By Prof. Ludwig 
Biichner, M.D. Truth Seeker Co., New York. 
400 pp. $2.50. 


It is safe to say that if Biichner’s Force and Matter 
had been written and published today instead of nearly 
a century ago, it would have passed almost unnoticed. 
Yet its publication in 1855 cost its author his profes- 
sional chair at Tubingen University and gained him 
a world-wide reputation. Kraft und Stoff not only 
went through many editions in Germany, but was 
translated into nearly every language in Europe, and 
its sales reached huge figures. This reprint just 
issued by the Truth Seeker Co., of New York, is from 
the fourth English edition translated from the fifteenth 
German edition, which was revised and enlarged by 
the author. 

Biichner is generally referred to as a Materialist, 
though in fact he rejected the term. He thought it 
‘unsuitable to the defenders of a philosophy which 
regards matter, force, and mind not as_ separate 
entities, but only as different sides or various pheno- 
menal modes of the same primal or basic principle.” 

It may be conceded that this is not, strictly speaking, 
Materialism. But neither is it the thesis maintained 
for the most part in Force and Matter. If we give 
the primacy to matter, or to matter-force, however, the 
exact status accorded to mind seems of minor impor- 
tance. And this is what Biichner does throughout 
his book. Only a few lines back from the passage 
here quoted he had implied that this * basic prin- 
ciple “* was matter itself—‘* the common mother and 
generatrix of all that exists or is coming into 


existence.” And later we are told that “ thinking 
can and must be regarded as a special mode of general 
natural motion”; that “ psychical activity is nothing 


more than a motion going on between the cells of the 
grey matter, caused by an external impression.” And 
again, that the word “* mind” is “* nothing more. than 
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a collective word and a comprehensive expression for 
the whole of the activities of the brain,” just as 
* digestion ” is a collective word for the activities of 
the digestive organs. 

It may therefore be said, quite accurately, I think, 
that though Bichner’s statement of his views was not 
always free from ambiguity, he was essentially a 
Materialist; or in any case that his Force and Matter is 
a more or less consistent plea for the completely 
Materialist view of existence. The conception of the 
universe presented, in the main, throughout is that 
of a system of matter-force relations, rigid and eternal, 
ot which man is but a fractional part. 

While this theory—at any rate at the time Force 
and Matter was written—could be made. to square, 
easily enough, with the inanimate facts of the cosmos, 
and even with the facts relating to the purely material 
processes of Life itself, it was when Biichner came to 
self-conscious beings that he stumbled, though he 
seems to have been blissfully unaware of it. Burdened 
with a conception of the universe in which every event 
is forced into a single and rigidly inelastic causal 
scheme, with mind regarded either as merely a * col- 
lective word * for the activities of the brain cells or 
as a species of the universal cosmic force, he inevit- 
ably encountered the difficulties that such a_ theory 
entails when he tackled the problem of Freewill and 
the defence of the kind of determinism to which 
Materialism is necessarily committed. 

He begins confidently enough, but soon drifts into 
making fatal concessions to the Free Volitionist. What 
a man wants, does, feels, and thinks, he argues, 
depends upon the necessities of nature; therefore ** we 
can only speak of volition and free decision in a very 
limited sense.” Human actions being dependent upon 
external and internal influences, * there remains only a 
very small scope, and oftentimes no scope at all, for 
tree volition.” And so Biichner goes on, until finally we 
get this: 


Man is free, but his hands are bound. He can- 
not go beyond a definite boundary set by Nature, 
while within this boundary represented by natural 
laws, he doubtless enjoys sufficient free scope so 
long as more sensible views get the better of less 
sensible ones, or reason and reflection gain the 
day in their struggle with innate or accustomed 
tendencies and appetites, or mere impulses of the 
moment. 


Subject to the correction that it is the man himself, 
and not a purely abstract Reason, who “ struggles 
with appetites and impulses, all this is true enough. 


But it is not Materialistic Determinism. If every 
action of mine is determined by forces, internal and 
external, over which I have no control, | am left with 
not even a ‘ very small scope for free volition.” | 
am left with no freedom at all. It is sometimes 
objected that this is Fatalism, which must be distin- 
guished from Determinism. But the distinction is 
irrelevant where Materialistic Determinism con- 
cerned. You do not alter the smell of a rose by giv- 
ing the rose another name. The difficulty that 
necessarily besets a theory which regards man as 
merely an object among other objects, completely 
subject to natural laws, can be met only by. conceding 
to him some measure of causal autonomy. And this 
is what the Materialist cannot consistently do. 
Nevertheless, the assumption of causal autonomy, 
whether true or false, is not only highly convenient, 
but, for the practical purposes of life, indispensable: 
and so powerfully is it reinforced by our common- 
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sense intuition of freedom that we are driven to make 
it — albeit sometimes unwittingly — whatever our 
philosophical views may be. In respect of his confu- 
sions and contradictions on the Freewill problem, how- 
ever, Biichner was not more unwary than most modern 
Materialist writers on the subject. 

The final chapter of Force and Matter is reserved 
for a tilt at the Agnostics—or ‘ know-nothings ” as 
Biichner calls them. ‘“ The ‘ Unknowable ' of modern 
Agnostics,”” he writes, ‘ is nothing more than the good 
old God of the theologians, who has already made his 
appearance in so many deceptive disguises in the his- 
tory of philosophy.” But since Biichner himself asks, 
has ever doubted that human knowledge is 
limited by certain insurmountable barriers? and 
refers more than once to * the ever insoluble question 
of the Why?,” his fulminations against the Agnostic 
are difficult to explain. 

But whatever one may think of his philosophy of 
Materialism as expounded in Force and Matter, 
Biichner was unquestionably an attractive writer. His 
forthright style, his engaging cocksureness, his ardour 
and sincerity of conviction, were undoubtedly impor- 
tant factors in the success of his famous book, and he 
was a high authority in his own branch of science. 

Though Biichner was, of course, fully acquainted with 
scientitic developments up to his time, his Force and 
Matter has been inevitably ‘* dated to some extent 
by changes which have occurred since. Nevertheless 
it remains as readable today as ever it was; and this 
further edition, excellently produced, will therefore be 
welcomed by those in need of a copy for their book- 
shelves. F.C. 


FLAMING GENTUS 


Science, Lire, AND LirerRaTuRE. By M. Shiel. 
With Foreword by John Gawsworth. Williams and 
Norgate. 217 pp., including 2 pp. Notes, Frontis- 
piece. 10s. 6d. 

We learn from the blurb of this book that Matthew 

Phipps Shiel has been received by Arnold Bennett as 

‘a scholar, a linguist, a stylist *; by Priestley as a 

** qualified genius “; by Edward Shanks as * one of the 

most remarkable minds and imaginations of all time ”; 

by Wells as * colossal .. . brilliant.” 

Shiel was born in the Leeward Islands in 1865. 
After being crowned King of Redonda on his fifteenth 
birthday, he came to England, studied at King’s College, 
London, and after a period as a teacher and interpreter, 
devoted his life to writing. He died in 1947 

Science, Life, and Literature is a collection of petits 
papiers-——most of which have appeared earlier in news- 
papers and periodicals--gathered together and intro- 
duced by John Gawsworth. They include essays On 
Reading, On Writing, Of the Necessity of War, Of 
Religion and Irreligion, and many others, in all of 
which he propagates a gallimaufry of ideas and com- 
ments. Many of these are bright and illuminating: 
many Others are half-baked and absurd. Thus Milton 
is uneducated and Shakespeare unable to enlarge * the 
reader's consciousness of the truth of things "; that 
there is nothing else to think of save “of God and His 
Ways.” 

No one, however, could be so vigorous and fertile 
without broadcasting a few pearls. Hence Shiel’s 
description of first setting eyes on the girl he was later 
to marry: ** Now I had long ceased * to pray * like my 
parents, considering that improper; but that afternoon 
I dashed in a cab to my chamber, and, prostrating 
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myself, | prayed, * God! give her to me! * And the 
good God did. 1 did not know her name to begin, but 
out of the grasp and drag of some twenty | grabbed 
her, got her. It was natural, after this, for me to 
pray for girls.” 

* At his best,” said Hugh Walpole, ** Shiel is not to 
be touched.” That's as may be. Certainly it is true 
of him at his worst. D. K. H. Parsons. 


Short Notices 


Tue Story Or “ Patt Matt Gazerre.” By 
J. W. Robertson Scott, C.H. Geoffrey Cumberlege; 
O.U.P. xii +470 pp., including 18 pp. Index. 25s. 

As its sub-titke indicates, this altogether admirable 

addition to the history of British journalism is primarily 

concerned with the Pall Mail's founder, George Murray 

Smith, and its first editor, Frederick Greenwood. Both 

were remarkable men, and it is surprising that Green- 

wood’s story at least has not been previously told. 

Smith was one of the really great publishers, the friend 

ef Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté, and of many 

another of the principal literary figures of the mid- 

Victorian Age; he made a princely fortune—-not, how- 

ever, out of publishing, but as the purveyor of 

Apollinaris table-water—and he used his money to 

launch the Pall Mail and that most worthy of English 

literary monuments of his generation, the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Greenwood was a “ master 
of journalism who did uncommon service in political 
and social exposition,” and he ought to be gratefully 
remembered by the taxpayer for his share in securing 
tor Britain the Khedive’s holding of Suez Canal shares. 

Mr. Robertson Scott—-who is, it may be recalled, an 

Honorary Associate of the R.P.A.—served the 

P.M.G. soon after Smith’s presentation of it to his 

son-in-law, a rising Gladstonian Liberal, had led to 

Greenwood departing with the whole of the editorial 

staff to start a rival Conservative ** evening,” the now 

well-nigh forgotten Sr. James's Gazette. He knew 

John Morley, Greenwood’s successor in the editorship 

of the P.M.G., and served under two subsequent editors, 

W. T. Stead and Sir E. T. Cook. He has much to say 

of these, as of J. A. Spender and indeed of most of 

the great figures of ‘ Fleet Street since the early 
nineties, but the personality that strides through his 
pages from first to last, dominating through the sheer 
force of his character and surpassing abilities, is 

Frederick Greenwood, whom someone described as a 

combination of a French sceptic with a Hebrew prophet, 

a “sort of Voltairean Carlyle.” Always Mr. Robert- 

son Scott writes of him with admiration and affection, 

and he would probably take it as the finest compliment 
to be assured that in his own journalistic career he 
has worthily maintained the high journalistic and busi- 
ness standards set by Greenwood so many years ago. 

Ways OF MEDIEVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT. By Sir F. M. 
Powicke. Odhams Press. 256 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Although he is Regius Professor of Modern History at 

Oxford, Sir Maurice Powicke is recognized as one of 

the principal authorities on the Middle Ages, and in 

this volume are collected a number of his lectures and 
papers on medieval themes. The appeal will be, in the 
main, to readers who are not altogether strangers to 
that chapter in the human story, but there is something 
for the general reader. ** Sometimes, as I work at 

a series of patent and close rolls,” writes Prof. 

Powicke, “| have a queer sensation; the dead entries 

begin to be alive. It is rather like the experience of 

sitting down in one’s chair and finding that one has 
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sat on the cat. These are real people, this casual official 

letter is telling of something that really happened, it 

was written on the impulse of a real emotion.” 

So it is that out of the dusty lumber of the muniment 

rooms he has been able to disinter and to enliven tales 

of the murder of Arthur of Brittany, the thirteenth- 

century pirates of Lundy Island, and the origins ol 

Oxford University—to mention three only out of a 

baker’s dozen. The final contribution is concerned 

with the American scholar, George Lincoln Burr, who 
was Andrew White's collaborator in the writing of The 

Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom and 

himself specialized in the study of witchcraft---that 

* disease of the soul, that had its roots in social fear 

and a perverted theology.” 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By Magnus C. Ratter. The 
Lindsey Press. vi + 214 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Albert Schweitzer is among the noblest, if not the 

greatest, men of the modern world. After he had 

established a wide reputation as philosopher, Biblical 
critic, student of Comparative Religion, consultant 
on oOrgan-construction, musician, and authority on 

Bach, he went out to the African Congo as a medical 

missionary, in order, as he said, to atone for the 

wrongs done by White Men to the peoples of Africa. 

The Christianity he teaches the simple folk at Lam- 

bariai cannot be called orthodox. Schweitzer is 

dubiously a Theist. His guiding ethical principle 
is reverence for life. Spare all living things as far as 
you can; but, if you must kill, sacrifice the lower forms 
of life before the higher. Don’t kill or injure any 
creature wantonly. This appreciation of Albert 

Schweitzer as man, thinker, and evangelist reveals one 

of the most lovable figures of our time. 

SUPERSTITION IN ALL AGes. By Jean Meslier. Truth 
Seeker Co., New York. vi+ 339 pp.,_ illustrated 
Frontispiece. $2.50. 

Meslier’s book is regrettably too littke known in this 

country, and it is to be hoped that this reprint will be 

widely read over here, and that dollar difficulties will 
not cause it to be unobtainable. First translated into 

English sixty-one years ago, this is one of the classics 

of Freethought, the value of which is enhanced by 

Voltaire’s life of the author, which is included as a 

Preface. 

THe Hissert Journar, July, 1950. Allen & Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

Most of the contents of this issue will, as usual, appeal 

to the student Rationalist. Of special interest, per- 

haps, will be a further contribution to the discussion 
of miracles, which began with an article by Prof. 

Dubs in the January number. This was replied to 

in the April issue by Mr. Arnold Lunn in an article, 

* Miracles—the Scientific Approach.’ The present 

contribution, “‘Miracles—the Philosophical Approach” 

(Patrick Nowell-Smith) is a reply to Mr. Lunn’s reply 

to Prof. Dubs. 

Principal Vincent Taylor writes on Loisy’s Origins 
of the New Testament, and Prof. John Macleod on 
“John Oman, as Theologian.” Among other con- 
tributions-—all of interest, according to taste-—are 
* Sin, Psychology, and God“ (A. Graham Ikin), * Is 
Reason Always Right? ** (John Nance), ** Revelation 
Without Content * (Prof. H. D. Lewis), ** The Mystery 
of the Family Bond * (Gabriel Marcel), ‘* American 
Optimism and the Problem of the Good ™ (Prof. J. 
Fagginer Auer), and, of more practical interest and 
importance, an article by the Editor (Dr. G. Stephen 
Spinks) on * World Conscience and the Hydrogen 
Bomb.” 
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Correspondence 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICS 
Wuite thanking Mr. Godwin for his interesting and 
courteous review of my book, The English Mystics, 
may | comment on a few points? The first two are 
points upon which, | suspect, he and I are more nearly 
accorded than he seems to imply. 

(1) [do not in my book burke the question of Lady 
Julian’s * hysteria.” I say plainly that her desire to 
suffer a severe illness at the age of thirty “ is alien 
to our notions of sanity.’ And to Mr. Godwin’s 
rhetorical question, “‘ Is this sort of thing wholesome 
or unwholesome? ™ there can be only one answer. 
But my submission is that these psychopathological 
considerations do not affect the value of what she 
afterwards wrote. What she wrote must be judged 
on its own merits. It is true that her spiritual insight 
is expressed in terms of a mythology which Mr. 
Godwin and | do not accept; but that, I suggest, is 
largely an historical accident, and it is our business 
to disengage, if we can, the inner essential truth from 
its medieval swaddlings. The quotation from Mr. 
Bernard Shaw—on p. 29 of my book, where this whole 
problem is discussed—is very much in point here. 

(2) Mr. Godwin inadvertently gives the impression 
that D. H. Lawrence figures in my book as a complete 
and wholly admirable mystic.” This is not so. 
Scarcely more than one page (out of 229) is devoted to 
Lawrence, who is cited as an illustration of the remark 
that “there are abortive or aberrant forms of 
mysticism, as of everything else ” (p. 217). 

(3) Mr. Godwin’s statement that “ the Church of 
England has produced neither mystics nor a mystical 
literature "> must not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
A substantial part of my book is concerned with the 
seventeenth-century Cambridge Platonists (Whichcote, 
John Smith, Cudworth, Henry More) and _ the 
eighteenth-century William Law, who were 
Anglicans and all mystical writers. And the most 
voluminous recent writer on the subject, the late 
Evelyn Underhill, herself (1 think) a mystic as well as 
a scholar, was also a member of the Church of 
England. The Roman Church is only too ready to 
claim a monopoly of mystics and mysticism: it is 
surely not for us to concede that claim by airily dis- 
missing such names as these? 

One small, last point. By a typographical error I 
am quoted as saying: “ Love in this context is self- 
governing, and desire not for possession but for union ” 
—which does not make sense. What I did write was: 
* Love in this context is self-giving, a desire not for 
possession but for union.” 

In conclusion I would again thank Mr. Godwin for 
the triendly tone of his review and for giving my book 
serious and thoughtful consideration, 

Petersfield, Hants. GERALD BULLETT. 


STIGMATA 
HAVING just read with the greatest pleasure The 
Mystery of Anna Berger, in the Thinker’s Library, 1 
am moved to the following comment. 

It appears that one of the places where the 
stigmata always occur is the palm of the hands, (See 
for example the British Museum illustrated card B.170, 
showing St. Francis receiving them according to a 
fifteenth-century Franco-Flemish Missal.) Now it 


seems to be a fact, established by experiments with 
‘dead bodies, that nails through the palms would not 
be able to support the weight of a crucified man, and 
that they were therefore always driven through the 
wrists. (Cf. the article ** A Surgeon Looks at the 
Crucifixion,” in a recent number of the Hibbert 
Journal.) Indeed, Pruszynski, urging the authenticity 
of the Turin Shroud, which is alleged to bear the 
imprint of Christ registered by the interaction of spices 
and a still warm body, adduces this very fact to 
support his claim, since there the wounds are quite 
clearly in the wrists, not in the palms, Images and 
paintings, of course, have always represented the nails 
as through the palms—perhaps on the strength of 
Luke xxiv, 39-40, and John xx, 20, 25, 27, where 
Jesus refers to his “ hands "and it is therefore in 
that posture that the imagination has always pictured 
him, 

Surely we have here another argument for the sub- 
jective and pathological origin of the stigmata, 

Northampton. D. B. GreGcor. 


RELIGION AND THE MASSES 


For about forty years I have carried out, almost 
incessantly, an atheistic propaganda among the 
labouring, working, and lower middle classes of Scot- 
land and England, and among minor and major Civil 
Servants. This | have done quietly and gently, and 
my experience has convinced me beyond all doubt 
that the vast majority of these classes believe in the 
Bible, God, Christ, etc., and look upon the “ antis ” 
as cranks. Yet the vast majority of them rarely go 
to church. 

With this in mind I was amazed to read, in The 
Literary Guide ot July, that Prof. Barbara Wootton 
had said: ** The public does not want to be told any 
longer that the literal, traditional Christian doctrines 
are incredible. People do not want to be told that, 
because they know it already ”’ (italics mine). 

If Prof. Barbara Wootton and others of the intelli- 
gentsia of the Rationalist Movement who hold similar 
views would come down out of the “ intellectual ” 
clouds and mingle with the working masses for a while 
they would discover how mistaken they are. If to 
these working masses we add the Roman Catholics, 
the preponderance of those who still cling to the con- 
ventional religious beliefs is enormous. 

The influence of the R.P.A. and its publications is 
only just beginning to be felt, leaving an immense 
volume of spade work still to be done. 


Leith. A. T. Brown, 


THE R.P.A. AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
THe Annual General Meeting of the Rationalist Press 
Association was so thinly attended that I should be 
glad of space to bring to the attention of a wider 
circle of members, and particularly of younger mem- 
bers, the point which I made at that meeting. 

I drew attention to the fact that the Association is 
sull largely being managed by those who were respon- 
sible for building it up. Owing to the failure of 
young Rationalists to come forward and share in the 
responsibility, control of policy is almost entirely in 
the hands of the older generation. These are men of 
ability to whom the movement owes an immense debt 
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ol gratitude, and who still have much to give. But 
if younger people do not come torward I can foresec 
a disastrous situation arising in a few years’ time when 
the elder statesmen can no longer be with us—already 
resolutions have had to be carried in order to enable 
those over seventy years of age to remain on_ the 
Board. 

May I suggest that some of these young men-—and 
women—who are ready to take a more active interest 
in the work of the Association should get into touch 
with you, Sir, who as a son carrying on the distin- 
guished tradition of his father, must, | am sure, have 
sympathy with the point of view which | am putting 
torward. CHORLEY. 

Stanmore. 


RATIONALISM AS A RELIGION 


On the first page of your August tssue the question 
is asked: Why shouldn't Rationalists take over the 
word “religion” and get it adapted exclusively to 
their own use? There are, in my opinion, the strongest 
possible reasons for not adopting this word. To begin 
with, it has had, for many centuries, the meaning of 
belief in, and worship of, a god. This is its primary 
meaning in our dictionaries, and is regarded as such 
by the vast majority of the people. The greatest 
objection to the word “ religion,” however, is its dark 
record. In its name, untold numbers of people have 
been tortured and burnt alive and many other crimes 
have been committed. It has also been the cause of 
great wars and has ever been a source of discord 
among men, and still is a hindrance to reforms and 
progress. Some Rationalists, in recent years, have used 
this word when they meant morality or good- 
citizenship,” which J, for one, think deplorable. If 
this word “ religion’? were adopted, as Mr. Charles 
T. Smith would desire, it would probably split the 
Freethinkers into two camps, just at a time when, 
more than ever before, unity is necessary. 
Hampstead, N.W.3. V. H. SMITH. 


WHO IS THE GOD OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


| HAVE never read any of the works of Bradlaugh 
(though | once saw him, in my younger days) but am 
surprised to hear that he made a rash excursion into 
Hebrew etymologies. I myself do noi know Hebrew 
and depend upon eminent scholars who do. 

As I expected, my critic declines the problem which 
| proposed to him, though I suspect that his real 
motive is not what he says it is. Until he undertakes 
this problem (i.e., the inner and underlying significance 
of Chemosh) 1 shall have no more to say. 

Bangor. EDWARD GREENLY. 
This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. 


CENTENNIAL LIFE OF BERNARD SHAW 


ALL readers, admirers, correspondents, acquaintances, 
friends; translators, interpreters; enemies, cartoonists, 
satirists, caricaturists; sculptors, painters, photo- 
graphers, of the wayward Irishman are invited to co- 
Operate with me in the vast project of the Centennial 
Biography of Bernard Shaw. This work, designed for 
publication in 1956, Mr. Shaw’s centennial year, will 
probably run to several volumes; and like my earlier 
works on Shaw is authorized by the subject. Corres- 
pondence with owners of manuscripts, letters, post- 
cards, likenesses, caricatures, cartoons, programmes, 
playbills, portraits of players in Shaw roles, photo- 
eraphs of scenes trom his plays, and all other types 
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of Shaviana, is earnestly invited. Newspapers in all 
countries please copy. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
721, East Franklin Street, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


A CORRECTION 
IN my article, “*“A Pre-Christian Messiah,” in the August 
Guide, the name of the French professor who made 
the discovery public is given as Dumont-Sommer. 
The name should be Dupont-Sommer. I should have 
corrected this in the proof, but was on holiday away 
from references. | apologise to Prof. Dupont- 
Sommer and your readers for the slip. 
Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERISON. 


WORSHIPFUL MAKERS OF WOAD 


| was interested to read in your August issue the 
comments of Protons the Worshiptul 
Makers of Woad ” case. 

feel that * Protonius was not justified in his 
disappointment with myself. 

Ihe irony of the settlement, by which I agreed not to 
publish, was that the poem was on the pleadings, had 
been read by myself in open court, and no directions 
whatsoever had been given to the Press (this last would 
have been impossible in any court). Consequently, 
I was quite happy to give a personal undertaking not 
to publish a poem which seven local West Country 
papers printed in full the next day. These papers 
included The Western Morning News, The West Briton, 
and The Cornishman, and the result was that some- 
thing like half a million copies of the poem went out. 
The Cornish Review, trom which it was deleted, only 
sells 1,500 copies. 

In the West Country the bizarre nature of the settle- 
ment aroused more amusement than anything else. 

Penzance. ARTHUR CADDICK. 


GHOST IN THE MACHINE 


Mr. MONGOLD’s letter about my review of Prof. Ryle’s 
book calls tor only a short reply. 

Whatéver he was trying to convey by the self-contra- 
dictory expression * the objective point of view,” Mr. 
Mongold’s remark that ** the difficulty is a verbal one ~ 
is certainly unexceptionable if thts means that Prof. 
Ryle’s thesis concerns the problems relating to the 
consistent use of symbols for the detail of our experi- 
ence. I should have thought it was no less obvious 
that the questions / raised in my review as to the 
legitimacy of certain expressions were only about 
whether they were permissible within the terms of Prof. 
Ryle’s own analysis, and not about whether they were 
permissible in some metaphysically ** objective ’ way. 

Hazlemere, Bucks. LAN FREED. 


Reavers of ** The Literary Guide" who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estat 
t) assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjccts:— 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press A iati Limited, whose 
registered office is si‘uated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, the sum of (here insert amount. 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receint of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to m) 
Executors for such legacy.” 


On making a bequest tou the Association it ts desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Sccretary 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
ords. Box number, Is 


THE PLAIN VIEW 
A Quarterly Fournal 


ADVERTISER desires present address of Betty Cooksey. —Write Edited by H. J. BLAACKHAM 
Norman B. Troy, 203, Archway Road, Highgate, N.6 


GENTLEMAN (30) wishes to compare poems or philosophical 
ideas with any interested person.—Box No. 207. 


Autumn Issue 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased to Contents 


undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 

promptly. Terms moderate.—Apply F.P., 53, Oxford Road, The Five Acts of History 

Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. JOHN KATZ 

MODELLER and sculptress willing to undertake any we Equalism : 
commissions, large or small, at modest terms. No wish to maki R. ARNOLD PRICE : 


a fortune; only live. Inquiries invited.—Box No. 196. 


Kierkegaard’s Will to Will f 
H. J. BLACKHAM 


Retrospect and Prospect in Rome’s Holy Year j 
JOHN MURPHY : 


WOMAN, convalescent following out Alexander technique, woe 
like to hear from others who have some spare time.—(Miss) Lynn 
Cariton, 85 Raleigh Drive, N.20. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BIRTH Control Today, by Dr. Marie Stopes. 68. Sd. post.— Commentary and Book Reviews 


Clinic, 108, Whitfield Street, London, W.1 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


WANTED.—Saladin’s Confessional and anti-Catholic books.— snes 
Box No. 208. Annual Subscription 4s. 6d. post free 


WANTED.—Did Jesus Ever Live? by Gordon Rylands; good 
condition.—Box No. 209. C. A. WATTS & CO. LID. 


“LAZY? Certainly not; just economical. I don’t believe in 
struggling to remember the publication date of a took I want, 
and then frantically searching the shops, when a line to the Watts 
Direct Book Supply Service will bring it promptly through the 
post when published They even notify me of new books on 
bee-keeping, because that’s my hobby, and if I want any I just 
put my signature on the note they send. What could be conte?” 


WANTED.—Volney’s Ruins of age containing chart or map I V I N G 


of the ancient astronomy.—Bor 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND AS A HUMANIST 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
) 


UNDER the direction of F.C, C. WATTS (Chairman and Essays by 

reasurer). Miss M. . Miss C. , A. G. WHYTE, and H. J. BLACKHAM VIR 

Mrs. G. M. DIXON (Secretary). 
Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed URSULA EDGCUMBE M. L. BURNET 

to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

London. E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor, and a 


copy will be supplied to anyone on request. What does it really mean to be a humanist 
in any sense that is more than merely a 
xX BOOK TALLIES ye refusal to be a Christian? In these 
The Book Tally is a Junior Book Token, consisting essays four humanists write about their 
of a two-leaved card, half of which is a voucher ideas and ideals, justify their positive 
worth 6d. at a bookshop, while the other half is a a aia h . 
coloured picture—one of a set which the child collects. position, and show that humanism has 
Each 74d. A set (7s. 6d.) means twelve coloured cards a side which goes beyond the old “religion 


and a 6s. book. Available from Watts & Co. of progress,” the secular scientific out- 


look of the progressives of the last age. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 


Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gerden Square, London, W.C.! 6s. net 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 

Square, W.C.1. Sunday Mectings, 11 a.m. Admission free. CHATERSON LTD 
Sept. 10—S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘* Fifty Years of British Morals.” 
Sept. 17—Prof. G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D.: ‘* Freedom and Social 
Control.”” Sept. 24—J. Hutton Hynd. 
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